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A THEORY OF SYMBOLS 
ITs PLACE IN A GENERAL SYSTEM OF SOCIOLOGY 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
Lucknow University 


Modern sociology has shown no diffidence in enlarging its scope so 
as to include most aspects of human life and behavior, but so far has not 
developed to an adequate degree the domain of symbol and symbolic 
activity. Yet the formation, manipulation, and transmission of symbols 
are central for the functioning and development of both individual and 
society. We propose here to examine briefly the structure and dynamics 
of symbol and to map out a “general” theory of society and personality, 
viewing symbol as the sensitive, indissoluble link between the two. 

An interdisciplinary exploration focused on the pivotal theme of 
symbol is essential. The symbol is being investigated today by a number 
of empirical and theoretical disciplines that cover the whole range from 
its locus in man’s nervous system to its phases and functions in his think- 
ing, motivation, and aspiration, as well as in social behavior and culture. 

The symbol and the symbolic process are illustrated in the sphere of 
perception by universal “trace,” a pattern, and image; in the sphere of 
motivation, value, and attitude by art, myth, metaphor, and religion; in 
the sphere of reason by meaning, logic, and science; and in the sphere of 
behavior by manners, morals, law, and ritual. The symbol is concerned 
with notions, motivations, expectancies, and imperatives embracing all 
levels or orders of human adaptation, learning, and experience. Accord- 
ingly, it is defined and treated differently at the various levels or dimen- 
sions of approach. Neural physiology defines it as the “model,” “engam,” 
or set of rules of man’s brain that organizes the perceptual field into 
universals and patterns rather than mere particulars. 

For general psychology the symbol is the cue of perceptual organiza- 
tion, of stable and reciprocal conditioning, and of the sharing of common 
beliefs, values, and attitudes that insure reality, adaptation, and socializa- 
tion. For social psychology it is the pattern of communication, identifica- 
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tion, and control in terms of beliefs, values, and aspirations that are 
both internalized within the structure of the self and embodied as the 
external heritage of society. 

Psychoanalysis and psychiatry define the symbol as the expression, 
often distorted and substitutive, of unconscious notions and motivations 
of the individual, alleviating man’s anxiety and sense of guilt. The 
science of education defines the symbol as the device by which the self 
experiments in prediction, control, and expression without actual con- 
sequences. The symbol is the expressive form of understanding in logic, 
science, and mathematics; and it is the universal of art, religion, and 
metaphysics. There is certainly overlapping of the materials and methods 
of the study of symbol at the various levels. One feature is, however, 
common, viz., that the symbol can be adequately studied neither in rela- 
tion only to the individual nor in relation only to society, but as a 
dynamic system of interchange between them, i.e., as a relatively stable 
and structured medium of communication, identification, and control. 
We may accept for the purpose of sociological inquiry the definition of 
symbol as the model or representation of an object, person, behavior, and 
situation that through a kind of telescoping or condensation of man’s 
mental and social processes patternizes his meanings, values, and conduct 
so as to facilitate and direct communication and control. 

The symbol serves in man’s evolutionary history the essential function 
of aiding his adaptation, through the construction of stable derivative 
environment for him that is orderly, meaningful, and purposive. This 
gives conscious direction not only to his social relations and evolution 
but also to the integration of his personality. 

It is necessary to interpret and coordinate the data and methods of the 
various studies of symbol, based on a wide diversity of theoretical sys- 
tems that are by no means easy to reconcile and integrate. Between 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry on the one hand and general and social 
psychology on the other—the most important branches of knowledge 
that approach the theme in a scientific, objective manner—there is, for 
instance, basic disagreement in respect to the origin and role of symbol 
in mind and society. The former deal with the symbol almost exclusively 
at the level of the unconscious and ground it in repression, conflict, and 
anxiety. 

According to the Freudians, the symbol protects the ego against a too 
flagrant expression of forbidden, repressed forces of the unconscious and 
represents a regression to a stage of prelogical or pictorial thinking, char- 
acteristic of childhood. In spite of the notable findings of Jung, Silberer, 
Melanie Klien, and Rank among the psychoanalysts, and Piaget and 
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others among the psychologists, the symbol is treated, due to the basic 
Freudian outlook, largely as a kind of distortion and substitution in the 
modern theories of behavior and personality. Such restriction of the 
meaning of symbol today blocks any collaboration between the psycho- 
logical sciences and the related disciplines of education, aesthetics, reli- 
gion, metaphysics, and the philosophies of science and values. Inter- 
disciplinary research is indispensable for a proper understanding of the 
nature of symbol and symbolic process in the different dimensions of 
human experience. 

We may regard the symbol as an elastic bridge between self and non- 
self, reason and phantasy, instinct and society, inner experience and 
outer reality. It constantly moves to and fro between the conscious and 
unconscious worlds, usually dichotomized by psychoanalysis and psy- 
chiatry. Symbol-formation, as in metaphor, myth, and art, is an essential 
mode of man’s adaptation to reality. It springs from his basic need to 
apprehend the world in its unity and togetherness as scientific hypothesis, 
aesthetic apprehension, metaphysical intuition, and religious ecstasy. 

Man seeks to discover identity in difference and unity in multiplicity 
through overriding the rational method of reaching abstraction by analy- 
sis or verbal distinction, and experiencing the feelings of wonder, beauty, 
security, and ecstasy. It is precisely these generic feelings of apprehension 
of the world as a whole, as a continuum, that are associated with certain 
kinesthetic and organic transformation associated with a feeling of pro- 
found mental harmony, poise, and peace. These are too vague and ill- 
defined for verbal expression and are universally expressed symbolically. 

Maslow has recently characterized certain healthy men as “self- 
actualising persons,” who have at certain moments in science, art, or life 
in general experienced certain strong emotions, chaotic and widespread 
enough to be called ‘mystic experiences.” 

Symbol-making arises as much from the repression of the instinctive 
and the unconscious as from positive and quite wholesome experience— 
“the bubbling up of pleasant and even ecstatic emotions, the loss of self 
or transcendence of it; intense sensuous experience and intense enjoy- 
ment of music or art.’’ The symbol is grounded in expression, diffusion, 
and universalization of ideas and emotions as well as in their inhibition 
and idiosyncratic distortion and yields empathy, insight, and ecstasy as it 
removes fear, anxiety, and conflict. 

Man always wants to experience coherence, pattern, and harmony 
indistinguishable from inner growth or “self-actualization,” fusing the 
self and the nonself, the inner and outer realities through vivid sensory 
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images, models, and representations, that is to say, symbols that appeal 
to both thought and emotions. The primary biosocial function of symbol 
is to build up balances and patterns of unity. . . . Thus symbol-making 
is primarily artistic. To see it as a mere distortion or regression phenom- 
enon is to miss its full and real value as a step forward for inner organi- 
zation. 

Caudwell remarks that artists and scientists are “men who acquire 
a special experience of life—affective with the artist, perceptual with the 
scientist—which negates the common ego or the common social world, 
and therefore requires refashioning of these worlds to include the new 
experience.”” Such “refashioning” takes on the form of the symbol in 
man’s perennial quest for order and unity in ego, society, and the world. 
It takes place within the ego and in the ego’s external and especially 
social control relations, while there is also constant reciprocity between 
the symbol system within and the common symbolic heritage of society 
without. 

The new psychoanalysis in the hands of Horney, Fromm, Sullivan, 
and others now recognizes a Culture-Personality-Symbol interdepend- 
ence. In fact, neurosis itself is regarded by many psychiatrists today as a 
result of the blocking of love and tenderness and of the cooperative needs 
of the ego and dissociated, self-destructive, egocentric gratification ac- 
cording to the “I versus You” principle of the older psychology. Such 
is the reaction against the dominant orthodox view of the Western 
individual as “‘partitive, disordered, hostile, ego-centric, and creative,” 
perhaps associated with the peculiar social history and pattern of nine- 
teenth century Western culture. 

Personality-Culture-Symbol are facets of the same configuration, a 
pattern of motivation-value-behavior of a plurality of individuals in a 
common situation. The organization of motivation-value or symbol be- 
havior in any one individual is defined as the personality partly intern- 
alized and creative and partly external and coercive; while society is the 
apparatus for the realization of the large, integrated, complex system of 
values and meanings that culture embodies. “Culture,” Dorothy Lee 
remarks, “is not a response to the total needs of a society.” This distinc- 
tion is not quite accurate. For all needs are transformed into meanings, 
goals, and values for the personality in the social context, while culture 
is the source and reservoir of meanings and values, and the system of 
symbols is their condensed expression and focus, and both have complex 
internal as well as external structures. 
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Society is the stable external pattern of orientation and behavior for 
the fulfillment of basic needs and values. Both culture and symbols are 
intrinsically communicable from individual to individual by learning 
and the socialization process that make them common possessions, while 
society is the external medium of such communication and consensus. 
Within the personality values are oriented and integrated according to 
roles and statuses with their expectancies, sanctions, and imperatives in 
a generalized individual setup. Within society these are oriented and 
integrated according to roles and statuses with their expectancies, sanc- 
tions, and imperatives in a generalized individual setup. Within the 
symbol these exist as concise, generalized, and selected patterns appli- 
cable to different situations in the same way. The objective of culture is 
the internalization of meanings and values within the personality system 
with its associated sense of guilt and self-esteem. The objective of society 
is their institutionalization within the role and status system with its 
external rewards and punishments. Both internalization and _ institu- 
tionalization are matters of degree and are crucial in the development of 
identification or communion, defined as the personality. 

The integrated system of common meanings, values, and symbols that 
make up the regularities of human behavior is called culture. The symbol 
may be defined as the basic and most elementary form of culture. It is 
the focus and epitome of the shared meanings, attitudes, and values in a 
culture system having its subjective counterpart in the goals and striv- 
ings of the individual and its objective counterpart in the culturally 
approved values and norms of behavior. With its strange, fluctuating 
admixture of logic and phantasy, social coercion and individual devia- 
tion, it plays the central role in the interaction between the personality 
pattern and culture and the social individual tensions and identifications. 

The orientation system of human roles, statuses, and institutions that 
are relatively stable and ordered social relations for the purposes of 
value creation and fulfillment is defined as society. Though psychology, 
sociology, and social and cultural anthropology deal separately with 
particular aspects of the above ordered patterns and relationships, an 
over-all emphasis of the reciprocity in personality symbol and culture 
“more or less fused in the binocular vision”’ is today found more fruitful. 
This is “process thinking” or dynamic analysis as in physics and biology 
and is especially significant in understanding pressures and conflicts from 
which new interactive patterns emerge. On the other hand, it is ab- 
normal psychology, psychoanalysis, and psychiatry, dealing with mal- 
adjusted individuals and social relations, that are primarily responsible 
for the trend against academic seclusion. 
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Human culture is built into the structure of the personality via the 
vast network of symbols that are all shared and historically transmitted, 
and are partly learned and internalized. The symbol system has internal 
and invisible, external and objective expressions and constitutes the 
dynamism of both personality and society. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 
University of Southern California 


Most people are aware that social problems exist, but their definitions 
of social problems are not necessarily alike. Social problems are social 
conditions which are regarded as directly or indirectly affecting persons 
adversely. ‘The persons may constitute any group—a circle of friends, a 
community, or a nation. Specifically, social problems have both group 
and individual aspects. 

Many sociologists agree that “a social problem. . .means any social 
situation which attracts the attention of a considerable number of com- 
petent observers within a society, and appeals to them as calling for 
readjustment or remedy by social, i.e., collective action of some kind or 
other.”! It is evident that this defintion is somewhat vague, but it does 
emphasize the sociopsychological characteristics of any social problem. 

Social problems vary in content from one society to another and are an 
integral part of the particular cultural milieu, including both their un- 
happy effects and any proposed solutions. Inevitably, they have connota- 
tions both for groups and individuals, first, because men live in groups 
and, second, because a group is made up of persons and has no reality 
in itself but only in the given relationship as long as it continues. From 
the individual’s point of view, social problems not only affect large 
numbers of persons, as in the case of poverty, but also may impinge on 
the individual’s own welfare by circumscribing his opportunities for 
education, or work, or play. From the group’s point of view, social 
problems are illustrated in American culture in the breakdown of family 
unity, in poverty, in “bad” housing, in delinquency and personal un- 
adjustment, in exploitative government, in self-seeking leadership, and 
in international conflicts. Thus, it is evident that, like the two sides of a 
coin, the obverse side of these group identifications may be apparent in 
individual unhappiness or even in maladjustment. The person may have 
unsatisfactory, possibly discordant, associations with friends or with 
relatives, with employer or with fellow workers. He may consider him- 
self, or may be regarded by others, as unadjusted, disorganized, antag- 
onistic, nonconformist, because he fails to measure up to group stan- 
dards. The individual and group phases of social difficulties are definitely 
correlated, though this fact is not always appreciated. 


1 Clarence M. Case, “What Is a Social Problem?” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, VII: 268-73. 
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Besides, social problems have both psychological and objective aspects ; 
that is, they exist only as they are felt and recognized both emotionally 
and intellectually ; also, they may be described and catalogued. Basically, 
the determining factor is a condition which is regarded as frustrating 
some subjective drive or as threatening some cultural value cherished 
within the group. 

Now if collective action is regarded as essential to discover and further 
a solution, then the social problem must be of such type and extent that 
many persons may be made aware of it and may be influenced to support 
a corrective program, even though it may be opportunist and not entire- 
ly logical. It is at this point that social planning emerges as an instru- 
ment for dealing more effectively with social ills. 

Many years ago, Lester F. Ward declared that society loses much of 
its genius (ability) because it fails to provide adequate opportunities for 
all of its members. He believed that men, by taking thought, could 
eliminate social evils; that they could make available such facilities as 
would release human potentialities; and that these, when trained (edu- 
cated), would be used for the good of all. Ward called this procedure 
“social telesis,” that is, purposeful planning. Clarence M. Case has 
named it “societal self-direction.” The present designation is social 
planning. It “consists of the discovery of means to achieve a goal for a 
particular people in a specific environment’? (and, it may be added, at 
a given time). It is a group activity which affects the functioning of 
human beings in relation to each other and tends to provide a mold for 
shaping personality through lessening or enlarging possible outlets for 
human endeavor as institutions are modified or reorganized. 

Social planning has been carried on, probably, since the advent of men 
on earth as either they have sought consciously and deliberately to look 
ahead and work toward selected objectives or, as a result of experience 
and habit, they have proceeded to organize (for example, in a nomadic 
economy) a hunting expedition or a raid against another group or to 
erect some sort of barricade against wild animals or warlike human 
beings. Today, while social planning may still be carried on largely as a 
matter of routine, as through established governmental departments, it 
is more commonly thought of as a deliberate process. In connection with 
its advocacy of any type of program, it becomes involved with possible 


2 Leonard W. Doob, The Plans of Men (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940), p. 6. 

3 See B. A. McClenahan, “The Sociology of Planning,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 30: 264-74. Also: “Sociology and Social Planning,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 38: 7-13. 
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effects both on individuals and on entire communities. Besides, it has 
both positive and negative aspects. On the positive side, it creates new 
devices of social control which, in turn, bring about modifications in the 
social scheme. The positive approach is designed not only to prevent 
problems from arising but to improve the present situation and, beyond 
that, to raise the level of human activities. On the negative side, plans 
are set up to treat and to cure existing undesirable conditions. These two 
approaches complement each other; both are necessary in today’s compli- 
cated mode of living. 

Social problems are dramatically evident in the life of a person or 
of a family. Obviously, it may be both the person and the family that are 
caught in the situation denominated ‘‘a social problem.” Take for in- 
stance, juvenile delinquency. Most parents would protect their child 
from those experiences and contacts which may tempt him to use mari- 
huana, or to “borrow” an unlocked car for an adventurous ride, or to 
join in a nonchildlike game of “cops and robbers” in which an unsus- 
pecting citizen may be robbed and shot. However, the parents may be 
thwarted in their efforts, perhaps, because their son finds a thrill in the 
newspaper story of a boy he knows “down the block” who has “dared” 
the law and is now a “juvenile delinquent” to be admired and emulated. 
Bad as well as good behavior is contagious, and the parents may be rela- 
tively helpless to prevent their son from getting into trouble. 

Much social research has inquired into actual conditions that jeop- 
ardize acceptable codes of conduct. It may provide an intelligent basis 
for a community-wide plan to deal with juvenile delinquency and even 
to preclude its development. Such a plan has frequently included ex- 
pansion of recreational facilities, improvement in the administration of 
the law, and publicity to arouse the community. However, it may prove 
futile unless at the same time youth are given constructive patterns of 
behavior which they may incorporate in their most admired prototypes— 
their ideals of themselves which they would like to become. Attitudes, 
freighted as they are with emotion, are the most powerful ingredients of 
action, and the concept of individual responsibility for one’s own acts and 
for definite contribution to the group’s welfare needs to be carefully 
planted and nourished in both juveniles and adults. Thus, it is apparent 
that plans for the social treatment of any social ill need to assess not only 
the community (group) factors, such as adequacy of resources and che 
extent of problems, but also the outlook and personality characteristics 
of both younger and older citizeiis. Social planning, then, in attempting 
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to ameliorate ‘social evils and to enhance the social good requires a survey 
of the views and desires of human beings and also of all environmental 
influences, both helpful and harmful. 

It is clear that the geographical situation (climate, terrain, natural 
resources) affects in measure all residents as well as all social institu- 
tions, in both their location and their functioning. And it may be posited 
that the physical environment includes not only natural characteristics 
but also these factors as utilized in accord with the total cultural pattern, 
that is, the sum total of developed resources. Inventions provoke altera- 
tions in the life of the people as they are accepted and woven into human 
philosophy and activities, and thus provide another set of circumstances 
to be weighed by the social planner. Los Angeles, for example, is spread 
over a great expanse, reaching from orange groves to the sea, and across 
a range of mountains into the San Fernando Valley. It has been cited 
as a modern city “built on wheels.” The automobile has made it possible. 
Roads are built, new subdivisions spring up, and families scatter in all 
directions. Water is brought from mountains many miles distant; land 
is pumped out of the ocean to build more land for industrial and recrea- 
tional uses. Some of this development has been a part of a formal city 
or county plan; much of it has been promoted by individuals or groups 


capitalizing upon the need for residences, stores, shops, and factories. 
However, the tempo of change, opportunism, and the failure adequately 
to protect the interests of the residents may result in actual or potential 


social problems. 

The importance of recognizing some of the human implications of the 
interrelatedness of formal physical structure and the lives of people in a 
given community is disclosed in Lewis Mumford’s criticism of the fam- 
ous London Plan. The plan provided for the rebuilding of London after 
the bombardment of World War II. Mumford is emphatic in stating 
that family life is not sufficiently protected or encouraged.‘ In another 
connection, he says: “Good planning, in the post-war age, will rest on 
the solid foundation of the family and the region; it will emphasize the 
biological and social needs of the people, and it will treat industrial and 
financial needs as subordinate ones.’’® And again he says: “The planning 
of a life-centered environment for the family is the primary task in urban 
rehabilitation.”* In other words, city planning becomes social planning 
when it incorporates within its agenda measures for the welfare of all 
the citizens of the area. 


4 Lewis Mumford, City Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1945), pp. 198-240. 

5 [bid., p. 197. 

6 Tbid., p. 191. 
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While an ideal of city planners is a master plan which is an over-all 
design primarily for physical development, much of planning is partial 
planning or replanning. One explanation is that most communities have 
grown without reference to a long-term plan. They have fitted them- 
selves more or less to the prevailing conditions and to the demands of the 
moment. Consequently, roads useful for pedestrians and for horses in 
an earlier period have subsequently become inadequate for the trolley 
car, the automobile, and the bus. New thoroughfares require more space 
and sometimes new direction. When this occurs, land already occupied 
by residences, stores, and factories must be purchased by the city, county, 
or state; buildings must be moved or razed and new roadways con- 
structed. Such procedure illustrates both replanning as the local pattern 
is altered and partial planning in that it is devoted to only one or to 
only a few facets of community life. The inadequacy of partial planning 
is evident when the building of a freeway may serve the needs of traffic 
but may create problems of housing or rehousing families and of hazards 
for children wishing to cross over to other streets; thus are required new 
or additional provisions that were not anticipated when the original plan 
for the new highway was projected. 

It is evident that a total and integrated plan is highly complex. Plan- 
ning is a process, dynamic and possibly never completed. If effective to 
any degree, it necessitates a basis of intensive and continuous study. 
Many questions arise. Exactly what pertinent facts are needed? In what 
ways do the difficulties manifest themselves, and how do they affect the 
residents? How many people and how much territory are involved? 
What handicaps of a person or of a family, or of the community result? 
What resources do the citizens or the city command? Are these assets 
being wisely utilized and conserved, or exploited and destroyed? The 
lack of careful planning or the total absence of a plan may bring about 
undesired and undesirable conditions for both individuals and certain 
groups, if not for the entire community. 

Many volumes have been written on the causes and the solutions of 
social problems, but too often these accounts fail to stir up action or 
even reflection and concern. Perhaps one explanation of this failure may 
be found in the tendency of human beings on the one hand to procrasti- 
nate and on the other to seize upon an immediate palliative which may be 
regarded as a panacea but which in reality deals with the trouble only 
on an emergency basis. For example: a housing shortage may cause the 
demand for the building of “temporary” units. The location may or may 
not be convenient to places of employment or to transportation. The cost 
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of financing may never be recovered. The wear and tear on the living 
quarters may bring deterioration and even “slum” conditions. Witness 
some of the public housing projects. In one such project window panes 
had been broken out and not replaced, doors were off their hinges, 
screens hung precariously by a corner or were entirely absent, gaping 
holes in many outside doors looked as if impatient feet had carelessly 
kicked them. Indifference of the tenant to his responsibility for care of 
the property which gave him shelter seemed all too apparent. Here is 
indisputable evidence that attitudes toward oneself and one’s community 
are important elements in the success or failure of any social planning. 

Social planning involves the effort to control, guide, or regulate 
change so that the future may insure greater freedom and social growth 
for everyone. However, because the cultural structure is a unit, a plan 
developed for any field of interest eventually influences the total range 
of living. There are many ways to illustrate this reciprocal effect within 
the breadth and length of social life. The following delineation is offered. 
Social planning may be said to take place within a certain framework or 
schema. Land furnishes the base. On the land live the people with their 
emerging needs, their interests, and activities to support life and give it 
meaning. Out of these, various institutions take shape. They are more 
or less formalized agencies through which human affairs are channeled 
and controlled. In other words, the social and cultural phases of the 
community are based on land and the people who occupy it and are 
manifest in the organizations of family, education, religion, law and 
government, and the economic system. Within this configuration, under- 
lying it and giving it focus and purpose, are the innate drives and the 
developed aspirations of the people evident in all of their associations. 
The latter begin with the intimate relationships of the family and ex- 
tend through friendships and voluntary groupings of multipurpose and 
multiform, ranging from card clubs to chambers of commerce. All of 
these relationships and activities are tied into the locale of land and its 
variable resources by the legal setup of local, county, state, and federal 
government along with the characteristic traditions and customs, codes, 
and standards that antedate definitive government as it is known in 
today’s civilization. Interwoven into this already highly complex social 
pattern which conditions the daily lives of men are the recognized in- 
adequacies, failures, and deprivations which ‘are denominated social 
problems. As this outline is reviewed, the intricate nature of the back- 
ground for planning is thrown into perspective and underlines the grave 
import of both the plan and its possible results. 
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Sociology emphasizes the fact that no person lives unto himself alone 
and that whatever happens to anyone within the given group inevitably 
affects the lives of other persons. Society is a closely knit unity, even 
though the individual may be unaware that he cannot extricate himself 
from the social whole. Social problems, therefore, are the responsibility 
of all the citizens in a given community or society and can ultimately be 
solved only by these people as collectively they face the facts, consider 
their meaning, and devise a comprehensive program. True, the indi- 
vidual who finds himself confronted by poverty, for example, may in 
part defeat it as he exerts himself to make use of educational, social, and 
economic resources available to him in his locality. But it should be clear 
that, after all, it is his society which has developed the very facilities 
through which he may better his situation and that the cultural atmos- 
phere in which he has been reared has inspired him to make the extra 
effort. In other words, every person acts not only in terms of his own 
developing personality, and is to a degree independent, but also, at the 
same time, in terms of the enveloping social environment, upon which 
both he and his fellows are mutually dependent and which may encour- 
age or may impede their initiative and accomplishment. While each 
generation makes its contribution, the cultural aggregate is not original 
with any group of men. It reaches back into the dimness of an ancient 
past and bears the imprint of many men who struggled, as do modern 
men, to achieve some approximation of their star-burnished dreams. 

Summary. Social planning is an implement which men can use as an 
aid in solving their social problems, in inhibiting the emergence of social 
ills, and in expanding their opportunities, provided they look ahead and 
employ whatever predictive powers they possess as they observe and 
evaluate trends. Scientific planning requires an understanding of both 
tangible conditions and also the less tangible incentives and values of 
men, on the foundation of which may be constructed an inclusive, 
thoroughly considered social program. This program will need to be 
adapted constantly to innovations resulting from men’s wider contacts 
and their continuing search for a more secure, more satisfying, and, at 
the same time, a more inspiriting, even adventurous, way of life. 








~MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY: STUDY OF THE 
SOCIAL COMPONENTS OF ILLNESS 
AND OF HEALTH* 


A. R. MANGUS 
The Ohio State University 


Personnel in the medical and health professions are broadening their 
perspectives from somewhat exclusive emphasis on organ and cellular 
pathologies and on man as an isolated biological entity to take into fuller 
account the social, emotional, and cultural factors in the illnesses, dis- 
eases, and disorders with which they deal.' Practitioners observe that 
many of the ills that affict humans have their onset in settings of stress- 
ful ocial situations. It is widely postulated that these difficult life situa- 
tions enter prominently into the etiology of many illnesses, affect the 
course of their treatment, and provide important clues to their preven- 
tion. This generalization is based on sound theoretic study, on a vast 
volume of clinical, public health, and social work practice, and on a 
degree of empiric investigation. Its full scientific validation and the 
discovery of its full significance for the improvement of social practice 
present a fundamental need for basic experimental social science research 
properly oriented to the problems of human health. In order to validate 
and implement this broadened perspective, representatives of the medical 
and allied professions are increasingly looking to the social science dis- 
ciplines for collaborative assistance. It appears that such assistance can be 
extended most effectively in medical and health centers for training, 
research, and service or in close cooperation with such a center. 

Social scientists, on their part, are also becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in studies of the social and cultural components of illness and 
health. Sociologists and other social scientists recognize here a most 
important but heretofore relatively neglected field for promising re- 
search. This field of social forces in illness provides a scientific common 


*This study was made possible through the cooperation of Dr. Karl M. 
Bowman, Medical Superintendent of the Langley Porter Clinic and Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of California Medical School at San Francisco, and with 
the encouragement of Dr. Stafford L. Warren, Dean of the Medical School, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

1 Widening Horizons in Medical Education: A Study of the Teaching of 
Social and Environmental Factors in Medicine, 1945-46. Report of the Joint 
Committee of the Association of American Medical Colleges and the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1948). 
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ground between sociology and medicine and a conceptual basis for a new 
approach here designated medical sociology. This approach when fully 
implemented may well mark the next great advance in the conservation 
and improvement of human health. 

Medical sociology—the disciplines involved. Medical sociology is 
conceived as the scientific study of the social, emotional, and cultural 
elements in human illness and in human health. It is an interdisciplinary 
field involving teamwork and cooperation among heretofore relatively 
isolated professions. Its basic aim is to bridge the gap that has too long 
existed between relevant social research and sound social science theory 
on the one hand and the areas of medical, psychiatric, and associated 
practices on the other. 

The social sciences particularly involved are sociology, social psy- 
chology, and cultural anthropology. These sciences are basic research 
and teaching disciplines concerned with the group life of humans. They 
have evolved basic perspectives, principles, and research methods that 
are highly relevant for the medical and health professions. They describe 
the structure of society, the dynamics of group processes, and the cul- 
tural and institutional patterns by which people live. For present pur- 
poses no attempt is made to establish any lines of demarcation between 
these social science fields. They share in common the perspectives de- 
scribed by such basic concepts as culture, personality, and social rela- 
tionships. Sociology is generally conceived as the generalizing and syn- 
thesizing science of man in all his human relationships. For this reason, 
the study of social factors in illness is designated “medical sociology.” 

All of the clinical, public health, and allied disciplines represented in 
the modern medical center have important concerns with the social 
phenomena which enter into their practice. The modern practitioner 
views the patient not merely as an afflicted organ or as an ailing organ- 
ism but as a maladjusted member of a family, work group, and com- 
munity. The ill person is understood and dealt with in the context of 
his crucial life situations. The modern practitioner gives no less attention 
to the biological, physical, and chemical factors in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, but he considers social and emotional components 
on a par with them. These components, often considered as belonging 
to the so-called art of medicine as practiced by the traditional family 
doctor, are being integrated into the science of medical practice. 

A movement toward the integration of social and cultural factors into 
scientific medicine has been underway for a half century. Psychiatry and 
general medicine have been in the forefront of this movement followed 
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by pediatrics, obstetrics, geriatrics, preventive medicine, and public 
health. Near the turn of the present century the idea that social problems 
of hospital patients require special attention took shape in the thinking 
of Dr. Richard Cabot. Under his influence hospital departments of social 
service were initiated in 1905. 

The introduction and development of medical social work represents 
an attempt to deal in a practical way with the social elements in the 
illness of hospital patients. The development of psychiatric social work 
and, to some extent, public health nursing programs represent similar 
efforts to deal effectively with social and emotional problems. Social 
work practice has won a secure and respected place within the medical 
and health professions. Lacking has been an effective rapprochement be- 
tween social work practice and appropriate social science research disci- 
plines. This has resulted in considerable impoverishment of the social 
sciences as well as of the professional social work fields.* 

Psychiatry during the past fifty years has very greatly widened its 
horizons, far beyond the restricted views of Kraepelinian traditions. No 
longer do progressive psychiatrists confine their interests to concern with 
classification and treatment of specific psychopathological symptoms or 
consider their patients as isolated organisms. Their perspective has come 
to encompass the whole area of interpersonal relations and the cultural 
milieu beyond. Hence, psychiatry has become a social as well as a medi- 
cal discipline in the narrow sense of the term.* 

Internal and general medicine has developed the concept of the patient 
as a person® and of the family as the unit of medical practice.® In doing 
so it has produced a situation in which general medicine is linked in an 
intimate way with the social sciences. 

Pediatrics has developed from a relatively exclusive concern with the 
physical care of children to a vital correlative concern with the whole 
area of child growth and development. This includes social and emo- 


2 Henry B. Richardson, Patients Have Families (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1945). 
% Grace L. Coyle, “New Insights for Social Workers from the Social Sci- 
ences,” The Social Service Review, Vol. 26, No. 3, September 1952. 
4 Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts (New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945). 
Patrick Mullahy, ed., The Contributions of Harry Stack Sullivan (New 
York: Hermitage House, 1952). 
Harry Stack Sullivan, Modern Conceptions of Psychiatry (Washington: 
The William A. White Psychiatric Foundation, 1945). 
S. Kirson Weinberg, Soctety and Personality Disorders (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). 
5 G. C. Robinson, The Patient as a Person: A Study of the Social Aspects of 
Illness (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1939). 
6 Richardson, of. cit. 
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tional as well as physical growth.? Inclusion of child development with- 
in the scope of pediatrics provides the rationale for its integration with 
the social sciences which seek to understand the basic processes of person- 
ality growth and their relation to illness and health. 

Obstetrics, in providing the most effective prenatal and natal care, 
gives basic consideration to the social and emotional factors involved in 
this type of practice. Such factors as fears of pregnancy and childbirth 
and attitudes toward unwanted pregnancies affect health and require the 
application of special skills in obstetric practice. 

Preventive medicine involves individual physician-patient contacts in 
practices designed to preserve health. Practitioners in this area are called 
upon to deal with all types of forces that impinge upon the person to 
reduce his health and efficiency. Social and emotional factors are prom- 
inent ones to be controlled.® 

Public health has always considered communities as units for treat- 
ment. This field has moved beyond its traditional interest in the control 
of communicable and infectious diseases to vital concern with many 
types of community pressures and adverse situations affecting the health 
of community residents.® 

These are some of the evidences of the trends within medicine toward 
broadened horizons and toward conceptual overlapping with the social 
science fields. This does not mean that there is any lessening of medical 
interest in the biological and chemical sciences. It does mean that medical 
practice is being viewed in the larger frame of reference described by 
the dynamics of human behavior and human relations. This brings medi- 
cal and social science areas into an important alignment with each other 
and makes the medical practitioner in some respects an applied social 
scientist. 

Theoretical foundations. The emerging field of medical sociology is 
based on comparatively new knowledge about the nature of man and 
about the rationale of his behaviors. This newer knowledge derives both 
from the social sciences and from the medical sciences. 

Throughout the ages social philosophers have observed that man is a 
social animal. Only recently, however, have social scientists begun to 
discover the full importance and significance of this ancient observation. 


7 E. A. Park, “Social Aspects of Medicine,” Journal of Pediatrics, 27 :202-04. 
“Pediatrics and Child Psychology,” articles by Arnold Gesell, Milton J. 

Levine, Lucille H. Blum, Allie Backus, §. M. Finch, in The Nervous Child, Vol. 
9, No. 3, 1952. 

8 Edward J. Stieglitz, 4 Future for Preventive Medicine (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1945). 

9 Paul Lemkau, Mental Hygiene and Public Health (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949). 
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The discoveries began with important conceptualizations formulated by 
such pioneer sociologists and social psychologists as Charles ‘Horton 
Cooley,° W. I. Thomas," and George Herbert Mead. They estab- 
lished the view that the humar, personality is essentially the product of 
social interaction, that man is an integral part of the social situations 
which envelop him, and that taken out of his social matrices he cannot 
be fully understood. These views have been confirmed by theoretic and 
empiric research. They outmode the older biological and environmental 
determinisms and all unitary explanations of human behavior. The social 
sciences have arrived at a thoroughly dynamic view of social relation- 
ships. The person is seen as a product of an endless and inevitable process 
of interaction, involving the person and the social situations which 
envelop him and of which he forms an integral part. The family, for 
example, is no longer viewed as a collection of individuals but as a “unity 
of interacting persons.” The dynamic quality of the interaction has 
been described in terms of role-taking processes. By such processes per- 
sons are normally able to share each other’s attitudes, feelings, and in- 
tentions. This kind of social sensitivity is basic to social interaction and 
the communicative processes upon which human society rests.14 

Seen in this perspective, the person is in a continuous process of ad- 
justment and readjustment in fields of forces that impinge upon him. 
In these fields he maintains a dynamic equilibrium, or he experiences 
breakdowns in the form of illnesses and disorders. 

It is evident that this dynamic concept of social interaction or social 
relationships has tremendous significance both for social research and for 
the practice of the human services including medical and public health 
practice. For sociology it signalizes the advent of new vistas in the 
science of human relationships. For medicine it confirms a point of view 
already accepted by many practitioners. The person is viewed as a focus 
in a field of social interaction which profoundly affects his attitudes, 
feelings, ideas, and bodily processes. His migraines, his ulcers, his urti- 
carias, his eczemas, his neuroses and psychoses, his sexual deviations, his 


10 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902). 

11 W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927). 

12 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934). 

13 E. W. Burgess, “A Unity of Interacting Personalities,” The Family, ed. 
by E. B. Reuter (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931). 

14 Mead, op. cit. 
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hypertensions and heart ailments, even his injuries in accident involve- 
ments have social and emotional factors in their etiology, treatment, and 
prevention. 

These social science developments have been paralleled by equally ex- 
citing medically related researches of a relevant nature. Especially rele- 
vant for medical sociology are studies pertaining to the adaptation of 
the human organism to a variety of stress factors. These studies reported 
by W. P. Cannon, Hans Selye, and others are relevant because they 
emphasize the dynamics of illness and indicate some of the bodily mecha- 
nisms by which adverse life experiences may be translated into bodily 
disease. It is shown that the human organism is characterized by inherent 
tendencies to maintain itself in a state of dynamic equilibrium. These are 
referred to poetically as the “wisdom of the body” and prosaically as 
“homeostasis.” Selye and others have formulated a well-documented 
concept, “the general adaptation syndrome.” They show that the success- 
ful operation of the life adjustment processes depends upon the capacity 
of the organism to successfully meet the multiple stresses to which it is 
exposed in the dynamics of living. Failure to meet the stresses, due to 
their severity or to personal inadequacies, results in breakdown in indi- 
viduals and in the “diseases of adaptation,” which include a wide variety 
of organic symptoms and the entire range of personality disorders— 
neu1oses, psychoses, and other deviant reactions. 

Proponents of the dynamic theory of illness and disease may raise the 
question as to whether all diseases have social and emotional elements 
in their origin. In this regard it is pointed out that microorganisms are 
everywhere and in every person. They produce symptoms in some but 
not in others. It may be that intolerable social stress factors lower resist- 
ances and tip the scales to illness associated with bacterial invasions as 
well as with other types of illness and disease. Hence, sociological factors 
in illness take their place on a par with organic, physical, and chemical 
factors. 

In summary, medical sociology rests in part on the theory that many 
of the illnesses and disorders that beset humans have their onset in the 
setting of stressful life situations. These situations are generally social 
or loaded with social components. They operate through bodily processes 


15 Walter B. Cannon, “The Role of Emotion in Disease,” Annals of Internal 
Medicine, 9:1453; Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage, 2nd ed. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936); The Wisdom of the 
Body (New York: W. W. Norton Company, 1939). : 

16 Hans Selye, The Physiology and Pathology of Exposure to Stress. A 
treatise based on the concepts of the General Adaptation Syndrome and the Dis- 
eases of Adaptation (Montreal: Acta, Inc., 1950). 
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to produce new symptoms and exacerbation of old ones. The social 
factors must be taken into account in assessing the etiology of the illness 
and in providing for its treatment or prevention. 

Areas for research. Medical sociology, the study of the social com- 
ponents of illness and health, is an exceedingly broad field. Included are 
many promising subjects or areas for theoretic investigation and for 
empiric research. Among these areas for study are such subjects as the 
epidemiology and ecology of various kinds of illnesses; personality fac- 
tors in illness; family factors in illness; occupation and work situations 
in relation to illness; ethnic and cultural group situations in relation to 
illness; social factors in the etiology, treatment, and prevention of per- 
sonality disorders; comparative study of illness-free and illness-prone 
persons; religion and health; study of the hospital and its contribution 
to health; study of the therapeutic values in different types of physician- 
patient relations. 

No attempt is made here to set up detailed plans for specific research 
projects. It is suggested that one of the major first tasks of social sci- 
entists in cooperation with medical scientists is that of identifying the 
major problem areas for research and of constructing experimental 
research designs to test fruitful hypotheses. Several of these problem 
areas suggest themselves as promising fields for research. 

Conclusion. ‘This paper is an outgrowth of an exploratory study of 
illness and health. It is presented to direct critical attention to a highly 
current scientific thinking about social and cultural factors in a human 
promising area for social science research, teaching, and service. Knowl- 
edge about the social components in illness provides a scientific common 
ground between sociology and medicine and a conceptual basis for 
promising cooperation between these areas of research, training, and 
practice. 











RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON* 
Los Angeles City College 


As controversy continues to reign over the racial policy in the Union 
of South Africa, a sober presentation is not simple but is desirable. Most 
of the not-so-dark continent is undergoing marked social change, and it 
is not surprising that South Africa, the most advanced area, should be a 
focal point in this transformation. A strong nationalist government is 
making decisions that will have far-reaching consequences for the re- 
mainder of the continent. 

The complexity of South Africa’s problem lies partly in the extreme 
diversity of its population. Four racial groups constitute the twelve and 
a half million people.t The whites, or Europeans, number less than a 
fourth of the population, of which 60 per cent are largely Afrikaans- 
speaking descendants of the original Dutch and Huguenot settlers and 
40 per cent are English speaking. Although today bilingualism pre- 
dominates, this linguistic and cultural distinction has political ramifica- 
tions as well. Second, there are the colored, who are largely of mixed 
white and Bantu descent. They are primarily urban and are located 
mostly in Cape Province. Third, there are three hundred thousand 
Indians, largely limited to Natal. Four, two thirds of the population are 
Bantu speaking and commonly referred to as the “natives.” It is with 
this group that this article is primarily, although not exclusively, con- 
cerned. 

The Bantus gradually migrated to southern Africa from farther 
north during possibly the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at the 
same time that Europeans were occupying what was to become known 
as Cape Colony. The struggle for land that dominated the nineteenth 
century left the Bantus holding a relatively small part of the present-day 
Union. Today, 42 per cent of them live in the native reserves (which are 
13 per cent in the Union area), 37 per cent on European-owned farms, 
and 21 per cent in urban areas, occupying the lowest social level of the 
population and forming the bulk of unskilled labor. They now see their 
status and standard of living further threatened by the Nationalist 
government. 


*Editor’s Note. Dr. Williamson has prepared this paper after a visit to South 
Africa in the winter of 1953-54. 

1 According to the 1951 census there are: Europeans 2,643,187; Africans 
8,535,341; Colored 1,102,323; Asians 365,524. Total 12,646,375. 
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THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT AND ITS RACIAL POLICY 


In 1948 the Nationalists succeeded the United Party as the majority 
in the government of South Africa, with Dr. Daniel F. Malan as prime 
minister. Their power was further consolidated by the elections of May 
1953 and August 1954. It is relevant that practically all nonwhites are 
disenfranchised, and it is the rural white who enjoys disproportionate 
representation. The National Party has as its platform two issues: One 
is the forwarding of the rights of Afrikaaners as against the English- 
speaking population, which is represented by the United Party. The 
other and more important purpose is the promotion and execution of 
apartheid as racial policy. Apartheid, or apartness, is apparently sufh- 
ciently complex as a concept that various party leaders are not agreed as 
to its exact definition beyond the fact that it means segregation of some 
form. They support two different, and inconsistent, programs: (1) 
partial apartheid that would limit the contacts between Europeans and 
Africans to the minimum desirable for the economic welfare of the 
white but still retain a basically mixed society or country; (2) the more 
“idealistic” conception that the two societies must, for the survival and 
betterment of both, be kept separate. The end result of this plan, if 
consistently followed, would be the development of the now primitive 
and agricultural native reserves to the point that they might be autono- 
mous and self-sufficient nations. This latter position is favored by 
SABRA (South African Bureau of Racial Affairs) at Stellenbosch 
University, the intellectual center of the National Party.2 Although 
the motives of this group are sincere and the proposal is in some respects 
a plausible one, the dual societies posited would hardly be feasible for 
economic, social, and psychological reasons. 

Out of practical considerations the government appears increasingly 
to favor the first of these positions. Parliament has enacted legislation 
which basically could be in harmony with either of the two positions. 
The legislation may be summarized as follows: 

1. The Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act (1949) was primarily 
directed against the Cape Colored, who in some cases are physically in- 
distinguishable from Europeans. 

2. The Population Act (1950), which basically is in line with the 
practices of other nations, encouraged public inspection of personal docu- 
ments by which means an individual’s racial classification might be 
contested. 













2The South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, Integration or Separate 
Development (Stellenbosch: Pro Ecclesia-Drukkery, 1952). 
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3. The most serious step, at least in regard to the survival of democ- 
racy in the Union, was the Suppression of Communism Act (1950). 
Although the act was consistent with the trend in other countries to 
counteract subversion, the implication of the act was to declare liable to 
punishment any individual who criticized the apartheid policy of the 
National Party. Related legislation provided, for example, for the con- 
trol of and removal of passports that made it impossible for “inappro- 
priate” individuals to travel abroad. 

4. The most ambitious program was anticipated in the Group Areas 
Act (1951). Under its specifications residential areas must be segregated 
and a complicated, although not entirely effective, legal apparatus was 
provided for this purpose. The act was to effect sufficient commercial 
and residential insulation so that practically all physical and social con- 
tacts between Europeans and natives would be terminated. The more 
immediate effect of the act has been to erase some of the so-called “black 
spots” in Johannesburg and other urban centers. In fact, a number of 
bills are being introduced into the 1954 legislature in order to implement 
the original act. The counter purpose of eliminating “white spots” in 
the native reserves has met with less success, possibly due to conflicts 
in business interests. 

5. There was the removal (1951) of the colored persons from the 
common roll in Cape Province, the only area in which nonwhites en- 
joyed political rights. Under the new proviso they will have reduced 
representation on separate rolls. The reactions to this legislation have 
been very intense, as it ended a century of political liberalism in the 
Cape. As with certain other controversial measures, the courts have not 
accepted this legislation. 


MOTIVES AND ATTITUDES 


South Africa offers a rich field for research in social attitudes. The 
present analysis can be little more than a framework for further inquiry. 
It is difficult to escape the not unfamiliar rubrics employed in the study 
of race attitudes: namely, political, economic, and psychological “causes.” 

Political factors. For one thing, the long-existing conflict between 
the British and Afrikaaners has involved their respective policies. The 
former have generally favored somewhat more political and social rights 
for the natives. However, the principal consideration is the deep feeling 
of most: South Africans that theirs is the only true nation in Africa; the 
other areas are colonies or protectorates where affiliations are still over- 
seas. Many Afrikaaners think of the country they created (although 
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interrupted temporarily by the Boer War) as now threatened by some 
hundred million nonwhites. Whereas many English-speaking persons on 
the east coast are attached to the Commonwealth, the average Afrikaaner 
feels a sense of isolation which is reflected in the intensity of his racial 
attitudes. 

Economic factors. One problem in regard to apartheid is that the 
Nationalists under present circumstances realize that the prosperity of 
the country depends on a cheap labor supply, both in industry and agri- 
culture. The gold mines of the Rand have already reached marginal 
production. An equally serious consideration is the traditional reliance 
on domestic and other services of the natives. For example, there is 
reluctance to change the “stooge system,” a predominance of native 
workers for each white technician. Consequently, there are compromises 
attached to pure apartheid. It would be impossible to sever the complex 
economic interrelations that exist between the different racial groups. 

Psychological factors. Actually, all attitudes are mental processes. 
It is difficult to detach social or economic variables from the psycho- 
logical ones. Necessarily, the Europeans have constructed a system of 
rationalizations and stereotypes to support their restrictive measures.* 
It is difficult to avoid a partially psychoanalytic interpretation of the 
anxiety that the South African experiences. The Dutch Reformed 
Church emphasizes a Calvinist doctrine of sanctified behavior with 
emphasis on Old Testament vindication and has divided mankind into 
two species, white and black. To what degree the European’s fear and 
hostility toward the native is a projection of his own repressed desires, 
inadequacies, and guilt cannot be determined. There is much of the 
ambivalence that one finds in our South with segregation on one side and 
the intimacy involved in personal service on the other. Most consciously 
expressed is the fear that the European “‘race” and culture will disappear 
or be engulfed by the African, who outnumbers him four to one. The 
political and social progress that has been made in such areas as Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast has intensified the anxiety of the South African. It 
is apparently impossible for him to conceive of, much less accept, a 
Europeanized African. This is demonstrated by the recent suppression of 
the Cape Colored. 





3 “We Europeans as a minority group will be engulfed.” “Natives are born 
inferior and no amount of training can improve them.” “We were here as soon 
as they.” “We will not follow the course of America and Brazil toward inter- 
breeding.” “The only language they understand is force.” “They are fit only for 
manual labor.” 
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EVALUATION AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


South Africans realize tha ultimately the choice is between partner- 
ship and segregation. The Nationalist government has chosen the latter 
alternative. Whatever the consequences of this choice are, the achieve- 
ments of the Department of Native Affairs have not been all negative. 
In contrast to the situation in certain parts of Africa (and to some 
extent the United or opposition party), there is a native policy. Quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, more has been accomplished for the native 
than in previous regimes. The expanded housing units, increased educa- 
tional facilities, some simplification of pass laws, erosion control in the 
native reserves—all testify to material progress, although infinitesimal 
compared with the ever-expanding need. Furthermore, apartheid has one 
advantage of possibly forcing the European into the position of per- 
forming more menial tasks than he has known in the past. This closer 
contact with reality should signify a more adequate psychological 
maturity. 

Despite these positive features, the evidence is that the nonwhite of 
South Africa is increasingly unhappy, and that the discontent through- 
out Africa is in part a result of regressive National Party policies.+ If 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis is tenable, it is hardly plausible 
that the peaceful exterior will continue indefinitely in South Africa. 

What, if any, is the solution? The social scientist is baffled and, more 
unfortunately, is seldom consulted. One can be sympathetic with the 
South Africans’ impatience with short-term visitors who offer a ready 
solution. However, the unquestioning attitude that they have found the 
answer may in the end prove fatal. These few suggestions are tentatively 
offered for improving the welfare of both European and African: 

1. A recognition that apartheid involves various aspects of living: 
economic, residential, social, political, for example. It is possible to dis- 
courage interracial clubs but provide equality of occupational roles. 

2. Extension of educational and vocational opportunities so that non- 
whites may develop their capacities to the maximum. 


4 There has been no small amount of literature, both popular and scientific, 
that has been critical of Nationalist policy. A partial list would include G. H. 
Calpin, The South African Way of Life (London: Heineman, 1953); Basil 
Davidson, Report on Southern Africa (London: Jonathan Cape, 1952); Henry 
Gibbs, Twilight in South Africa (London: Jarrolds, 1952); John Hatch, The 
Dilemma of South Africa (London: Dobson, 1952); E. S, Sachs, The Choice be- 
fore South Africa (London: Turnstile, 1952); Jan Toekoms, When Malan Goes 
(Johannesburg: Central News, 1953). 
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3. Retention of political rights by the Cape Colored and wider rep- 
resentation granted to the Africans and Asians. 

4. Basing voting and other privileges on status symbols other than 
race, such as education or literacy. 

It is realized that this ambitious program must be very gradual. In 
addition, there are certain calculated risks in any social planning. If 
there is a failure on one front, further experimentation is desirable. It 
is assumed that if these suggestions are to be acceptable to Europeans, 
they must apparently uphold the latter’s domination for many decades. 





COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
SETTLEMENTS IN ISRAEL 


HARRY VITELES 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A total of 57,600 farms in Israel were reported at the end of 1952 
(exclusive of auxiliary farm units). Of these 38 per cent are cooperative 
agricultural settlements or moshavim. These are to be distinguished from 
the 4ibbutzim, known as communitarian settlements, with all property 
vested in the kibbutzim and with all activities, including services— 
housing, education, etc.—being cooperative. The moshavim and the 
kibbutzim occupy land which they received from the Jewish National 
Fund on long-term lease. Except for one experiment, which lasted less 
than a year, there are no Arab cooperative agricultural settlements. 

This paper deals with the four types of moshavim: (1) moshavei 
ovdim—small-holder settlements, (2) &farim shitufiyim—cooperative 
villages, (3) moshavim shitufiyim—integral cooperative settlements, (4) 
moshavei olim—immigrant settlements. 

During the four years October 1948 to September 1952 the number 
of moshavim of all four categories increased from 94 to 262 and their 
population from 22,500 to 76,000.1 The desideratum of all four types 
of moshavim is a synthesis of maximum social and economic individual- 
ism compatible with maximum cooperativism and mutual aid. Dr. Y. 
Talmon-Garbier? considers that in the moshavei ovdim the main pur- 
pose was to check the growth of inequality, but in spite of the leveling 
process the “differences were many and considerable.” 

Moshavei ovdim. Elezar Jaffe, one of the founders of the first mo- 
shav ovdim—Halalal—established in 1921, formulated about 1915 the 
principles of the moshavei ovdim. Most of the first settlers in Nahalal 
had been members of the first kibbutz—Degania A*—established in 
1910. The secessionists from Degania A considered that the family 
living together in its own home was basic for a healthy peasantry. Mr. 
Jaffe refers to this basic procedure as follows: ‘“The resounding laughter 
of a child playing with his parents is more beautiful, better and uplifting 
than the pack of ideals” (of the kibbutz). 


1 During the same period the number of kibbutzim increased from 176 to 213 
and their population from 42,400 to 67,600. 

2 Y. Talmon-Garbier, “Social Differentiation in Co-operative Communities,” 
The British Journal of Sociology, III: 339-57. 

3 A dozen or more roving kibbutzim generally called “communas” existed 
prior to 1910. These were agricultural labor contracting groups exploring for new 
fields for Jewish agricultural laborers, They pooled their earnings and had com- 
mon eating and other services. 
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Self-labor, which is the second of the five major conditions in Mr. 
Jaffe’s plan for the moshavei ovdim, was the means for making 


the farmer and his family an organic part of the soil. ... A farmer who is 
dependent on the market is not stable because there is always the potential danger 
of losses from falling prices. . . . He who is dependent on the market must 


become a trafficker who does not become rooted to the soil. 

The third and fourth conditions were a minimum standard for all and 
the maximum mutual aid compatible with the principles of voluntarism: 
equality in opportunity but without destroying differences in economic 
status, which was to be attained without the exploitation of the weaker 
neighbors. The Jewish National Fund land on long-term lease to be 
redistributed periodically after so many years was the fifth of the main 
basic procedures. 

Mr. Jaffe wrote that “joint cultivation and other forms of mutual 
aid on the farm” should be undertaken only ‘‘to the extent that every 
farmer decides for himself.” 

During the first few years in a moshav with inexperienced farmers 
and inadequately equipped farms, there must be some joint farming. Eco- 
nomic and social considerations determine the extent of joint farming in 
these cooperative agricultural settlements. The main consideration seems 
to be the relative costs and efficiency particularly from the point of view 
of seasonal requirements. Joint farming is used by nearly all of the 
agricultural cooperative settlements (and also by multipurpose agricul- 
tural cooperatives) which have leased large tracts of land, mostly un- 
irrigated, for fodder crops. The agricultural machinery used may be 
owned by the cooperative settlements or by private companies. In both 
cases the moshavim supplies only the supervisory staff from its own 
members. Those who operate the machinery are generally wage workers, 
employed either by the moshav or by the company which owns the 
equipment. Joint farming is not a method of the moshavim, except for 
the moshavim shitufiyim. 

Kfarim shitufiyim. This form of moshav was introduced in 1932 to 
meet the needs of the immigrants from Central and Western Europe 
(Nazi countries). Most of these immigrants were merchants, indus- 
trialists, and members of the liberal professions, who could pay all or 
the greater part of the cost of establishing their farms. These middle- 
aged immigrants had small families and very few had any experience in 
cooperation. Unlike most of the moshavei ovdim which had been organ- 
ized groups before they were established, the members of the kfarim 
shitufiyim met their fellow members for the first time after they arrived 
in the cooperative settlements. “Ramat Hashavim” (The Heights of 
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Those Returning) established in 1933 in Sharon was the first of the 
second type of moshavim. The main differences between the moshav ofed 
and the kfar shitufi are: 

1. As a condition of membership in the kfar shitufi, the applicant 
need not be a member of the Histadrut (General Federation of Jewish 
Labour). 

2. The use of wage labor, but only organized labor, is permissible 
and left for each member to decide. In the other three types of moshavim 
the use of hired labor requires the express permission of the management 
committee. 

3. The kfar shitufi, like the moshav ovdim, accepts the principles of 
Jewish National Fund land ownership on long-term lease, of land in- 
heritance, and of equality in size of family farms. However, the kfar 
shitufi does not insist on a periodic redistribution of land nor does it lay 
down any principles of inheritance. In all four types of moshavim the 
transfer of farms to new members requires the approval of the general 
meeting of the members, generally by a two-thirds majority. 

4. All four types of moshavim require members to market all of their 
products and to purchase all of their agricultural requisites cooperatively, 
and to use all of the cooperative services such as water, transportation, 
agricultural machinery. In the case of the moshavei ovdim “requirements 
not obtainable from the farm are bought in the village consumer co- 
operative—these arrangements were quite effective in isolating the 
settlers from direct contact with the free market and minimize their 
dependence on urban surroundings.”* In the kfar shitufi, however, 
private enterprise also is permitted, e.g., groceries, meat stores, artisan 
workshops. 

5. Mutual aid in its widest form is an organic part of the moshav 
ovdim from the beginning. In the kfar shitufi mutualism is confined to 
holidays with pay, small amounts of death insurance, and limited assist- 
ance to sick members. 

Moshavim shitufiyim, which is the third type, is the smallest group, 
both in number and in membership, of the four types of moshavim. The 
first moshav shitufi—Moledeth—was established in 1935 by immigrants 
from Western and Central Europe. There are three major differences 
between the moshav shitufi and kibbutz: namely, 

1. In the moshav shitufi the members and their families live in indi- 
vidual houses. Central eating services are available for the unattached. 
All property, including the houses, is vested in the cooperative. It is 


4 Talmon-Garbier, of. cit. 
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generally the practice for the families to occupy the same houses, which 
are of a standard type, as long as they remain. The number of rooms 
depends on the size of the family when joining the moshav shitufi. The 
women, in addition to their household duties, work in other branches, 
but not more than 24 hours weekly, the number of hours depending on 
the age of the children and on other conditions. Laundry services general- 
ly are centralized and mechanized, each woman doing her own laundry. 
This is considered part of the time which the housewife is required to 
devote to other work. 

2. Every worker, i.e., those over the age of 18, both men and women, 
receives the same allowance irrespective of the kind of work done. The 
allowances for children, parents, and other approved dependents also are 
uniform. Every family enjoys complete freedom in the use of the allow- 
ances. But unless otherwise authorized, the members must make all of 
their purchases in the consumers’ cooperative of the moshav shitufi. The 
families’ accounts are credited with the differences between the allow- 
ances and expenditure. Generally speaking, the possibilities of using these 
credits or savings are limited, since the financial position of most of the 
moshavei shitufiyim does not permit the withdrawal of much cash. Un- 
like the members of the kolkhozim, those in the moshavim shitufiyim 
use their house plots for flowers, vegetables, and fruit for their own 
consumption only. They work only for or on behalf of the cooperative 
settlement. If they work outside the settlement, they turn in all their 
earnings. 

3. All members must participate in the capital of the moshavim 
shitufiyim, either in cash or in kind. New members may pay their parti- 
cipation in installments, which are deducted from the allowances. Every 
member’s account is credited with an equal part of the divisible net 
profits. A member leaving the moshav shitufi is legally entitled to re- 
ceive back his participation in the capital and his share in the divisible 
net profits, plus such other amounts as stand to his credit, i.e., the ac- 
cumulated difference between the allowances and the expenditure.® The 
members leaving receive those refunds in installments over a period of 
years. This, it is believed, is a deterrent for large-scale secessions. 

The principles and practices of cooperative ownership of all property, 
division of labor, security of tenure, and care of the sick, dependents, 
and children in the moshavim shitufiyim are similar to those in the 
kibbutzim. 





5 This is also the practice in the moshavei ovdim. Members leaving the 
kibbutzim have no legal claim for any part of the assets, etc. But it is now the 
general practice for the kibbutzim to approve small ex gratia payments, partic- 
ularly to older members who leave. 
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Moshavei olim—immigrant settlements. The fourth type is the 
largest in number and in population, though the youngest. The first 
moshavei olim were established during the second half of 1948. 

Most of the immigrants to Israel since 1949 came from the Balkan 
States, North African countries, and Asiatic countries. Between 1919 
and 1947, 90 per cent of the 477,000 immigrants® were from Europe, 
mostly East European countries. Up to 1947 most of those who joined 
cooperative agricultural settlements came from the ranks of the 146,000 
immigrants classified as labor. Many of these were in the Hechalutz 
(Pioneer) movement in Europe and prior to their emigration to the 
Holy Land received agricultural training in and for cooperative settle- 
ments. Immigrants who wished to become farmers exceeded the avail- 
able financial and land resources. Therefore, it was possible to select the 
human material for the cooperative agricultural settlements. Groups of 
agricultural laborers trained and worked together for several years 
before they were colonized. Dr. Talmon-Garbier considers that although 
“the consciousness of special position is not as pronounced in the ‘moshav’ 
(ovdim) as in the kibbutz, it is nevertheless there.” There was a “feel- 
ing of superiority to outsiders. . .” 

Most of the immigrants since 1948 prefer town life. Very few have 
agricultural training, and most lack even a primitive comprehension of 
cooperation. They arrived with little or no means. Cooperative living in 
kibbutzim was anathema to most of these immigrants, and they did not 
have the means to establish farms in private, i.e., noncooperative farming 
communities. The colonization institutions had to choose between train- 
ing farms, or moshavei olim, which, it was hoped, would gradually adopt 
the practices of the other three forms of moshavim. 

The establishment, in less than four years, of 122 cooperative agri- 
cultural settlements for immigrants with over 15,000 farms and nearly 
39,000 people required both direct and indirect pressure. The principle 
of voluntarism was forsaken except that the immigrants could choose the 
groups they wished to join. A few months’ experience showed that it 
would be less troublesome and quicker to establish moshavei olim accord- 
ing to ethnic groups. Government subsidies to the immigrant farmers, 
paid through the marketing cooperatives, facilitated the introduction of 
cooperative marketing from the very beginning. Members of moshavei 
ovdim act as instructors and participate in the management of the 
moshavei olim. While this minimizes internal friction and jealousies, it 
has made it more difficult to get the immigrant cooperative settlements 
to assume responsibility. 


6 Includes 127,000 unauthorized immigrants (uncertificated ). 
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It is generally believed that the introduction of small groups of Euro- 
pean members to the non-European moshavei olim would help in the 
organization of self-government. A major difficulty is to inculcate in 
these groups an appreciation of mutual aid and of a minimum of stand- 
ard for all. It is not improbable that hired labor which will help create 
economic inequalities may become a major problem in the moshavei olim. 
There is a growing feeling that the immigrants should be sent to train- 
ing farms before they are selected for the immigrant cooperative settle- 
ments. It is premature for any conclusion, but the effectiveness, let alone 
the desirability, of using uncooperative methods to develop an apprecia- 
tion by the immigrants of the advantages of economic and social co- 
operative practices is inconsistent. 

Mr. A. Sherman’ gives the following reasons for what he considers 
an abnormal high turnover and for unoccupied farms in the fourth type, 
the immigrant cooperative settlements. 

1. There is resentment, particularly among the Kurds and the 
Yemenites, the most patriarchal of the non-European immigrants, over 
the influence which the European instructors have on the youth. “We 
are not the fools they (European instructors) think we are” is a fre- 
quent comment. 

2. The sense of insecurity in “the New World” is evident in the 
fact that the immigrant farmers prefer work outside to work on their 
farms, though the work may be harder and require several hours of 
traveling. The fear of becoming dependent on their neighbors and of 
assuming responsibility is a psychosis among these primitive people. 

3. They are unable to establish their own efficient self-governing 
bodies. ‘‘Each blames the other” for this failure. 

4. The desire to maintain the family as an “economic unit.” This 
increased the strained relations between the older and younger genera- 
tions. 

Mr. Sherman concludes that the cooperative settlement is a too 
advanced social-economic form for these primitive people. This form of 
life demands too much of the people at one time, both from an emotional 
and intellectual point of view. The moshavei olim destroy too quickly 
many of the traditional habits of these people. This tends to increase 
“extremism and instability. . . . and the desire to seek something more 
simple.” The economic form of a moshav requires a complete and 
organic identification of every settler with the moshav, and this is too 
much for these people. 





7 Hebrew Daily Haaretz, January 8, 1954. Mr. Sherman heads the article 
with a Hebrew translation of the following Arabic saying “The wage of haste is 
disillusionment; the wage of waiting is security.” 











SOCIOLOGY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BRUCE A. WATSON 
Clear Lake Union High School 
Lakeport, California 


As a result of the publication of recent articles on the problems of the 
young sociologist,' it might be prudent to pause momentarily to reflect 
upon the teaching of sociology in the high school. Not a few advisers in 
departments of sociology and education overlook the possibility of chan- 
neling some of the increasing number of sociology students into second- 
ary teaching. Three reasons come immediately to mind for this over- 
sight: first, there are those who consider sociology a highly specialized 
discipline, too complex to be taught in high school; second, there are 
those who feel that the average high school student does not have the 
social maturity to understand the findings of sociology ; and, third, some 
believe that the subject matter of sociology is not adaptable to the high 
school curriculum. 

It must be noted that, on the whole, these beliefs are not without some 
justification. Indeed, justification enough has come from the high school, 
where sociology rarely appears as a separate subject. However, all this 
does not mean that sociology has no place in the high school. Rather, 
with a marked trend in secondary school social studies toward the anal- 
ysis of persistent problems instead of the often inane regurgitation of a 
textbook, sociology takes on a new meaning—a meaning which cannot 
be overlooked. Thus, in a world history class a study of the development 
of modern industry will give rise to discussions of population problems, 
urban and industrial sociology, and human ecology. In these discussions 
the sociological approach is very important. A study of dictators will 
produce discussions centering about personality and leadership, race 
relations, regimental behavior, and public opinion and propaganda. In 
these fields a sound discussion will place these subjects within a socio- 
logical frame of reference. A course in senior social problems will include 
work not only in civics but also in marriage and family relations, eu- 
genics, crime and delinquency, social reform movements, and other 
aspects of social life which sociology treats in a firsthand and vital way. 
It is easy to see that the possibilities for the presentation of sociological 
ideas, void, of course, of their technical language, are infinite at the 
high school level, and that the teachers who are able to lead discussions 


1 Emory S. Bogardus, “Obtaining a Position in Sociology,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 38: 38-45; “Teaching Problems of Young Sociologists,” Soctology 
and Social Research, 38: 174-82; and “Special Problems of Young Sociologists,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 38: 242-52. 
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of these social issues from the viewpoint of sociology are in a strategic 
position. 

The young sociologist who aspires to a career in teaching will find no 
more challenging students than those he encounters in high school. If 
he himself is enthusiastic about his subject matter, his enthusiasm will be 
reflected, more often than not, in the enthusiasm of his students. In 
consequence, the bounds of inquiry will be set chiefly by the depth of 
knowledge of the teacher and the maturity of the students. This last 
point is most important, for it is the tendency of many a young teacher 
to race blithely ahead of his students, often leaving even the best 
trampled in his wake. Enthusiasm, yes, but tempered with patience and 
understanding. 

It cannot be said that the teaching picture is always a delightful one 
at the high school level. While the salary can be good, the teaching load 
is heavy in comparison with college teaching, usually six classes or 
thirty hours of teaching a week (this is not necessarily so in large sys- 
tems). Examinations and home-work assignments are expected fre- 
quently, resulting in long hours of reading. Extracurricular duties may 
include being class adviser, occupational counselor, athletic coach, drama 
director, librarian, and service on various faculty committees. As far as 
the students are concerned, there will be the unruly, the apathetic, the 
slow learning, and the virtually illiterate. 

Yet, in contrast, there are many satisfactions. The textbooks are 
usually good. If not, they can be easily supplemented by a vast array 
of free or inexpensive materials, including newspapers, magazines, pamph- 
lets, and state and federal government publications. Audio-visual 
materials (and we would agree with Professor Bogardus that they are 
not substitutes for teaching?) are usually plentiful. Faculty relation- 
ships are quite compatible. The close personal relationships between the 
teacher and his students can be extremely satisfying. Sometimes class 
discussions involve world-wide implications, and the profoundness with 
which the students may discuss a problem is frequently amazing. And, 
in the end, certainly no greater satisfaction can be attained in teaching 
than helping students better understand themselves and the world 
around them, but to do this the ideas afforded by sociology comprise one 
of the essentials. Furthermore, consider the thousands of high school 
students who will not go on to college but who will go through life 
without having their perspective broadened and deepened by the socio- 
logical point of view if it is not introduced to them before their high 
school days are over. 


2 “Teaching Problems of Young Sociologists,” Sociology and Social Research, 
38: 177. 























INTEREST GROUP REACTIONS TO THE 
PROFESSION OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


RICHARD K,. KERCKHOFF 
The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Sociologists have often observed that the emergence of a new profes- 
sion is facilitated or retarded by the reactions members of older, estab- 
lished professions have to the newcomer, and that these reactions are 
usually. based on such factors as how these established professionals 
perceive the functions of the new occupation and how threatened they 
feel their own interests to be.t The assumption derived from these 
observations has been that professions have characteristics of interest 
groups or interest categories and that they cannot be expected to re- 
linquish traditional functions to a new profession without some resist- 
ance, provided that the functions are based on still-existing interests 
and that new interests or values do not dictate the transfer of the func- 
tions.” 

Since marriage counseling has recently been assuming many of the 
characteristics associated with professions* and has frequently been re- 
ferred to by its spokesmen as an “emerging profession,” it seems per- 


1 A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1933); Walter I, Wardwell, “A Marginal Professional Role: 
The Chiropractor,” Social Forces,, 30:339-48. Also see Everett C. Hughes, “The 
Sociological Study of Work: An Editorial Foreword,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 57:423-26; Carlo L. Lastrucci, “The Status and Significance of Occupa- 
tional Research,” American Sociological Review, 11:78-84; and Oswald Hall, 
“Sociological Research in the Field of Medicine: Progress and Prospects,” A meri- 
can Sociological Review, 16 :639-44. 

2 “When a number of men unite for the defense, maintenance or enhance- 
ment of any more or less enduring position or advantage which they possess alike 
or in common, the term interest is applied both to the group so united and to the 
cause which unites them. .. ,” R. M. Maclver, “Interests” in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, Vol. 8), p. 
144. Also see Maclver’s Society: Its Structure and Changes (New York: Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931); H. E. Barnes, An Introduction to the 
History of Sociology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948), and 
Floyd N. House, The Development of Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1936), for discussions of the concepts of interest and interest 
groups and for the contributions to these concepts by Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, 
and Small. 

% Wayland J. Hayes, “The Place of Sociology in Professional Education,”’ 
Social Forces, 26:292-98, postulates a natural history of professional growth and 
uses standard definitions of the term profession. 
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tinent to determine what reception it is achieving in the ranks of the 
more established professions and in what ways they are reacting as 
interest groups.* 

Data concerning what members of four professions know about 
marriage counseling, how they react to it both as a task performed by 
other professions and as a separate profession, and what relationships 
they see between it and their own profession were collected in a recent 
study. One hundred and twenty personal interviews and responses to 
360 questionnaires have been obtained from lawyers, social workers, 
clergymen, and physicians whose names were drawn at random from 
membership lists of professional organizations in Detroit.° 

Some findings and interpretations. ‘The professional people who 
were interviewed and tested in this study were well acquainted with the 
concept of marriage counseling, but less well convinced that there is an 
emerging profession of marriage counseling. 

In responses to the questionnaire used in the study, almost all of the 
360 respondents said they came into contact with cases of marital difh- 
culties in their professional work ; half the social workers and nine tenths 
of those in the other professional categories said they had done some 
marriage counseling themselves during the past year, and 23 per cent of 
the total said they considered themselves marriage counselors. About a 
third of the respondents—ranging from 10 per cent of the attorneys to 
almost half of the clergy—said they had made referrals to a marriage 
counselor at some time, although only 17 per cent of the physicians and 
attorneys felt they could find a good counselor if they needed one. 

In general, the respondents approved of the idea of marriage counsel- 





ing; they also gave theoretical, but less enthusiastic approval to the idea 
of a profession devoted to marriage counseling. More than four fifths of 


4 The profession of marriage counseling has been described by Ernest W. 
Burgess, “Marriage Counseling in a Changing Society,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 5:8-10; John F. Cuber, Marriage Counseling Practice (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948) ; Ernest R. Groves, “A Decade of Marriage 
Counseling,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
212:72-80; and Emily H. Mudd, The Practice of Marriage Counseling (New 
York: Association Press, 1951). 

5 Questionnaires were returned by 49 per cent of the people receiving them; 
the data contained in the present article, however, are based on a 36 per cent 
subsample composed of 120 returns from the social workers and 80 from each of 
the other three professions drawn from the total returns and subjected to statisti- 
cal analysis. Reliability and validity checks, percentages and critical ratios, and 
an estimate of the probable differences between those who returned questionnaires 
and those who did not are contained in the author’s unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, “The Profession of Marriage Counseling as Viewed by Members of 
Four Allied Professions: A Study in Sociology of Occupations,” The Ohio State 
University (Department of Sociology), 1952. 
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the clergy, social workers, and physicians replying to the questionnaire 
claimed that marriage counseling today is either “worthwhile” or “very 
worthwhile,” and two thirds of the attorneys agreed. Less than 10 per 
cent referred to counseling as quackery or pseudoscience or dangerous. 

Forty-two per cent of the questionnaire respondents said that they 
believed marriage counseling is becoming a profession; to another ques- 
tion 16 per cent replied that it is a profession today, and on a third item 
16 per cent said that it would be a mistake to professionalize marriage 
counseling. 

Fifty-eight per cent said they would refer cases to a marriage coun- 
selor if a capable one opened a near-by office. However, one should 
examine some of the concepts upon which members of the sample based 
their answer to that questionnaire item. 

In general, the members of the four professions tended to create a 
marriage counselor in their own image. On the questionnaire, respond- 
ents were asked to check which two professions of nine listed are best 
prepared to do marriage counseling today. The lawyers, and almost no 
one else, said the lawyers are; the social workers, and very few others, 
said the social workers are; the physicians said the physicians are; and 
the clergymen overwhelmingly said the clergymen are. All four pro- 
fessional categories made “full-time counselors” their second choice. 

The ethnocentrism of the members of the four professions is shown 
again when, from a check list of “academic” subjects thought to be 
helpful in the training of a marriage counselor, law received few votes 
except from lawyers, theology was most favored, by far, by clergymen, 
most of the social worker vote came from social workers, and physicians, 
with a good second from lawyers, were the chief voters for medicine. 
“Theory and techniques of counseling” was the second choice of each 
profession. 

In interviews with the professional people it was learned that most of 
the social workers saw very little chance of making referrals to marriage 
counselors who were not either caseworkers or psychiatrists. Physicians 
showed a conservatism concerning the newness of marriage counseling 
and tended to view marital problems in medical terms. The attorneys 
were the most outspoken of the four groups against the new profession 
of marriage counseling. Many seemed to agree with the man who said: 
“T consider myself a fair hand at counseling. If I were to suggest another 
person to consult, the matter would certainly drop then and there, and 
the party would attempt to diagnose his troubles in his own particular 
way. Besides, counseling is legal work.” 
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The clergymen, although the most enthusiastic concerning the idea of 
marriage counseling, were the most suspicious of the counseling done by 
people other than those in their own profession: “I believe pastors are 
competent to handle these cases. If a minister is intimately acquainted 
with the lives of his people, he is not likely to refer them to other coun- 
selors during times of domestic dificulty—particularly to someone who 
may not use good Christian principles in his counseling.”® 

Along with holding to the belief that marriage counselors should be 
of the same profession and training as themselves, the majority of re- 
spondents also held the view that counselors should be people with 
exceptional personal and social characteristics. They felt that it is vital 
that a counselor have the maximum of education in many fields and that 
he be mature, open-minded, tolerant, tactful, patient, kind, sympathetic, 
wise, have common sense, and like people. More than 70 per cent of the 
clergy thought that counselors should believe in God, be members of a 
church, and have exceptionally strict moral standards, while about 17 
per cent felt that divorcees should be eliminated from counseling, that 
only people who have exceptionally successful marriages should be 
marriage counselors, and that people should practice counseling only if 
they have never violated the sexual code. 

A small number of respondents (9 per cent) declared outright that 
marriage counseling offers a threat to their own professions, and 17 per 
cent agreed that marriage counselors today are handling many cases that 
more rightly belong to some other profession. When questionnaire items 
were presented which hypothesized the assumption by marriage coun- 
selors of functions now performed by other :professional people, it be- 
came obvious that the professions react as interest groups or interest 
categories. For instance, the physicians, more than others, would pro- 
hibit the nonmedical marriage counselor from giving information about 
birth control or sexual technique. Also, the physicians were far less 
convinced than the others that doctors should refer patients to counselors 
even if the patients’ illnesses seemed related to poor marital adjustment. 
Attorneys, much less than the others, favored nonlawyer marriage 
counselors being allowed to advise a counselee concerning legal grounds 
for divorce. And while 58 per cent of the total questionnaire sample— 
including 85 per cent of the clergy—felt that a lawyer should usually 
refer a client seeking a divorce to a marriage counselor, if the lawyer 
is not one himself, only 17 per cent of the attorneys agreed. 


6 However, see Andrew L. Wade and Joel V. Berreman, “Are Ministers 
Qualified for Marriage Counseling? Sociology and Social Research, 35: 106-12. 
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There was also a slight relationship between income of respondents 
and views on marriage counseling. In general, those with higher incomes 
and those who did marriage counseling themselves as part of their pro- 
fessional work were less friendly to the idea of a separate profession of 
marriage counselors, although the differences in answers to these items 
were not statistically significant. 

Conclusion. Such direct methods as personal interviews and ques- 
tionnaires were able to provide abundant data concerning knowledge, 
ignorance, acceptance, and rejection in the views of members of four 
established professions about a new profession of marriage counseling. 
In general, the rejection was greatest in those areas which overlapped 
the functions of the older professions, but there was not a consistent and 
clear-cut interest group reaction toward the new profession. The data 
show that members of the older professions perceive marriage counseling 
to be to a great extent a projection of their own beliefs as to what it 
should be, that they feel the profession of marriage counseling is too new 
and powerless to threaten older professions, and that the aim of marriage 
counseling—to help people in their marriages—is so related to core 
values of this society that the profession is difficult to oppose. 

The question to be answered by future events is, Provided marriage 
counseling proceeds to emerge as a separate profession and provided 
members of other professions obtain clear perceptions of it and learn that 
it cannot be all things to all people, will the interest group reaction by 
members of the older professions become stronger ?7 


7 See, for instance, “Regulation of Psychological Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy,” Columbia Law Review, 51: 474-95; and Francis J. Gerty, J. W. Hollo- 
way, and R. P. Mackay, “Licensure or Certification of Clinical Psychologists, 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, 148: 271-73, for information 
on a related situation. : 











FUNCTIONS OF A SOCIOLOGY 
HONOR SOCIETY 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


This analysis of the functions of a sociology honor society is based on 
a study of the activities of the United Chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta 
and of a number of the local chapters. Since the United Chapters was 
organized in 1924, it has completed thirty years of history and hence 
furnishes considerable data for examination. The initial chapter of this 
society was founded in 1920 (at the University of Southern California) ; 
it, together with the sixty-five other chapters, provides important data 
for study. The extensive growth of Alpha Kappa Delta seems to indi- 
cate that important functions are being performed by it. In recognition 
of thirty years of activities of this honor society, its functions merit at 
least a brief inspection. 

1. The sociology honor society gives encouragement, recognition, 
and increased status to the best college students in sociology. On election 
and initiation, a member sees himself in a new role. He learns that his 
election was based on high scholarship, personality qualifications, and a 
satisfactory character rating. He is informed that his election was made 
by the sociology faculty acting jointly with advanced sociology students 
who are already members of the society. He discovers that only a limited 
proportion of his fellow sociology students in a given year have been 
selected. 

2. The meetings of the chapter serve to bring all the sociology 
faculty and the best students together at the same time and place on the 
same scholarship level. They help to build departmental esprit de corps. 
They provide a give-and-take relationship superior to that of the large 
classroom and even to the seminar. All are advanced students, some, of 
course, being more advanced than the others. 

3. The programs of the chapter meetings offer special stimuli. Since 
the members are the best students in sociology, they naturally arrange 
programs on a high scholarly and sociological level. They feature reports 
on objective and empirical research, reports on the testing of hypotheses, 
analyses of social conditions in the United States and in other countries, 
examinations of new contributions to sociological theory. In many 
chapters the majority of the members have been selected from candidates 
for the master’s and the doctor’s degrees, and hence superior standards 
are expected at the meetings. 
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The number of active members is relatively small, thus affording 
special opportunities for discussions at the meetings. The appeal is not to 
the crowd but to the thoughtful small group. The desire is not to be 
entertained but to have one’s thinking challenged and sharpened. 

In colleges and universities that are located in or near large cities, 
the meetings of the given chapters are usually attended by a number of 
alumni members residing in the area, whose presence helps to keep the 
programs on a mature level. 

4. The reference to the attendance of sociology alumni at the AKD 
meetings suggests a fourth function of the honor society. It gives the 
active members a chance to learn in a firsthand way what use the best 
sociology students of previous years have been making of their socio- 
logical knowledge. It helps them to make contacts with persons of years 
of experience in one field or another where the study of sociology has 
been of personal and professional help. 

Since a chapter may elect as an “associate member” a student who 
has already been elected a member of a chapter in another college or 
university, its roster may include a number of persons who represent 
sociological viewpoints of several colleges and universities and hence give 
the home-chapter members special opportunities for obtaining new view- 
points. 

These contacts with alumni members may mean opportunities for 
obtaining an otherwise undiscovered sociology position. Professional 
advantages repeatedly are reported by the older members of the sociology 
honor society. 

5. Because of the varied as well as select contacts afforded by mem- 
bership in the sociology honor society, a member’s acquaintanceship may 
offer rich rewards in terms of new social relationships. ‘The elite among 
students in sociology meet the elite in their own field in a friendly way. 
The satisfactions that result may have no cash value, but, what is more 
important, may have lasting human values. 

6. The sociology honor society through its official periodical, the 
Alpha Kappa Deltan, publishes not only news notes from the various 
chapters but also short articles written by members of these chapters. 
Here is afforded an interchange of ideas of a sociological nature—open 
to the members of all chapters, particularly to graduate students. 

7. The sociology honor society aims to maintain democracy at the 
same time that special recognition is accorded. No one can be kept from 
election by one negative vote—as in many social fraternities. A two- 
thirds vote will elect. Moreover, if a student is not elected at one time, 
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he may raise his grades in later semesters and be favorably considered. 
Undergraduate students who fail to be elected may be elected on merit 
at any time during their postgraduate studies. Unlike Phi Beta Kappa, 
which elects members chiefly on the basis of undergraduate grades, 
Alpha Kappa Delta will elect on a student’s cumulative record each 
semester as long as he continues his graduate work. He may have an 


opportunity during each of several semesters, that is, several chances of 


election. 

Further, provision has been made for a person who did not achieve 
election as a student to be elected to honorary membership on the basis 
of professional achievements after leaving college. Thus, the doors are 
kept open for membership. 

The democratic functioning of the sociology honor society is illus- 
trated in another way. A high degree of autonomy is accorded each 
chapter. All important matters are referred to the votes of the local 
chapters. The United Chapters organization is composed of voting 
representatives of local chapters. 

No chapter has any secret vows to be taken. The basis on which the 
society was founded in 1920 was that if the society has any worth-while 
ideas, these should not be kept under a bushel but distributed freely and 
widely. 

A chapter has no strictly closed meetings. A member may bring a 
guest to any meeting, even to the initiation dinner meeting. An initiate 
may bring a friend or, if married, his spouse. While all meetings are 
conducted with dignity on an intellectual level, a democratic atmosphere 
obtains at all times. 

8. The sociology honor society functions through the sense of respon- 
sibility that it engenders in the members. This stimulating spirit of 
responsibility is seen, of course, in the activities of the officers and com- 
mittees and in a special way on the part of the members who give re- 
search reports, who appear on the panel programs, or who play roles as 
discussants. A high percentage of actual member participation is a major 
aim, difficult to achieve, but nevertheless broadly stimulating. “Every 
member an active participant” is a significant slogan. 





HOWARD W. ODUM: 1884-1954 


To those friends of Howard W. Odum who did not know of his 
serious illness during the summer and early fall of last year, his death 
on November 8 came as a distinct shock, accompanied by an equally 
pronounced sense of personal loss. The feeling of loss has two main 
sources. One was Dr. Odum’s great capacity for friendliness. He was a 
notable representative of Southern hospitality. His was a deep-seated 
liking for people. He was quick to recognize human aspiration, to under- 
stand human weaknesses, and he was active in many connections for 
improving human welfare. 

The second source of a deep sense of loss is the fact that for forty 
years and more Dr. Odum was contributing to sociological theory, 
ranging from developing the mental constructs of folk sociology and 
folk regionalism to preparing a comprehensive and concrete study of 
American sociologists in their respective roles of developing sociology. 
Another outstanding contribution to sociology made by Dr. Odum was 
his founding of the journal of Social Forces in 1922, in shaping its 
development, in editing it through the years (until more recently, when 
the major responsibility was taken over by Dr. Katharine Jocher), and 
in making specific sociological contributions to its pages. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that Dr. Odum and the writer, experiencing some- 
what similar editorial problems over the same decades, developed a 
considerable measure of social nearness. 

Howard Washington Odum was born in Bethlehem, Georgia, May 
24, 1884. He received the bachelor of arts degree from Emory College in 
1904 and the master of arts degree from the University of Mississippi 
in 1906. He obtained two Ph.D. degrees, one from Clark University in 
1909 and the other from Columbia University the following year, and 
claimed as his two greatest teachers G. Stanley Hall in psychology and 
Franklin H. Giddings in sociology. He was the recipient of four honor- 
ary degrees, including the Doctor of Laws degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1920 he became Kenan Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, where he continued at work for thirty-four 
years. In 1930 he was chosen as president of the American Sociological 
Society. 

Dr. Odum’s writings were varied and numerous, revealing his di- 
versified interests, his prodigious capacity for first-class work, and 
disclosing something of his dynamic personality. Some of his best-known 
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books are Rainbow Round My Shoulder, Southern Regions of the 
United States, American Regionalism (with H. E. Moore), and 4 meri- 
can Sociology. Moreover, he was a leader in many social welfare fields, 
seeking to know the truth, getting others to know it, and stimulating 
people to participate in appropriate social actions. The contributions of 
Dr. Odum to sociology will be further developed in an article in a forth- 
coming issue of Sociology and Social Research. E.S.B. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
ENDOWMENT FUND 


In May 1954 a three-year plan was initiated to increase the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Journal of Sociology and Social Research to $15,000. 
This step was taken in order to obtain needed assistance in meeting the 
skyrocketed costs of publishing a social science journal. The contrib- 
utors to the Fund have been designated as Sociology and Social Re- 
search Associates. Up to December 1, 1954, the new subscriptions to the 
Fund amounted to $1,505, with nearly one half having been paid at 
the present time and with the total having passed the $8,500 mark. 

It has also been indicated that recognition would be given through 
publication in the Journal of the names of the contributors. Since the 
list of Associates is still growing, it has been recommended that the list 
should not be published until it is fairly complete. 

It is hoped that other friends of the Journal will forward contribu- 
tions to the Sociology Office, University of Southern California, for the 
Endowment Fund to strengthen the publication activities of the second 
journal of sociology that has been established in the United States. 

WOODROW wW. scoTT, Secretary 














PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NEWS 


Pacific Sociological Society. President Charles B. Spaulding an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the Society will be held in Santa 
Barbara on April 22-23. The program will begin at 10 a.m. on Friday, 
the 22nd. Headquarters will be at the Carrillo Hotel in the center of 
the city. The schedule of publication requires that all papers be in the 
hands of the Editor in final form and accompanied by .an abstract of not 
more than 350 words, on or before March 1, 1955. Six to eight papers 
will be selected by the Editorial Committee for publication in the pro- 
ceedings at a length of 3,000 words or less. 

University of Arizona. On May 18, 1954, a charter chapter of 
Alpha Kappa Delta was established. Dr. E. T. Hiller, professor emeri- 
tus of sociology from the University of Illinois, installed the chapter. 
Nine students were initiated into the chapter along with Dean Elmer 
J. Brown of the Business College and Dr. Frederick A. Conrad, chair- 
man of the department. 

University of Idaho. Vernon P. Shook has been granted a two-year 
leave of absence to work in Iran under the Point Four Program. Mhyra 
S. Minnis, formerly senior social science analyst in the Library of Con- 
gress, has replaced him as assistant professor of sociology and social 
work. Dr. Harry C. Harmsworth, chairman of the department, has 
completed a fifteen-month research project into alcoholism and drug 
addiction in Idaho. The report is in process of publication. 

University of Nevada. Dr. Allvar H. Jacobson, associate professor 
of sociology, joined the department this year. He had been previously 
associated with the Personnel Research Board of the Ohio State Re- 
search Foundation. John Reed teaches courses in the sociology of law. 
Plans are under way to develop, within the next few years, a combined 
department of anthropology and sociology. 

University of Oregon. The department has currently completed 
a curriculum revision, placing increasing emphasis on graduate study. 
There are now seven Ph.D. candidates in residence. Dr. J. M. Foskett 
continues as associate director of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation proj- 
ect. Dr. W. T. Martin is extending his studies of urban growth under 
a University Research Board grant. Dr. T. B. Johannis received a grant 
from the Brown Trust for studies in family dynamics. Dr. Robert 
Dubin, newly appointed head, is coeditor and contributor to Jndustrial 


Conflict, just published by McGraw-Hill. 
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Oregon State College. Dr. Glenn A. Bakkum has been elected to 
the National Council of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 1954-55, District II]. The National Council members are 
elected by an approximate membership of 44,000 from 968 colleges and 
universities. 

College of the Pacific. Dr. Harold S. Jacoby, head of the depart- 
ment, has received a grant from the Columbia Foundation of San 
Francisco to study the East Indian population on the Pacific Coast. Dr. 
Jesse F. Steiner, emeritus professor at the University of Washington, 
has joined the sociology faculty to teach during the fall semester. During 
the summer of 1954 Dr. Jacoby exchanged teaching positions with F. 
James Schrag, head of the sociology department at Wittenberg College. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


ALCOHOL AND THE NORTHWEST INDIANS. By Edwin M. Lemert. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1954, pp. 104. 


This monograph describes the drinking behavior of “the Indians 
living on the Northwest Coast of America,” using the concepts of “pat- 
tern, differential participation, dysfunction, social control, and symbolic 
value.” It also contains a section on theoretical interpretations of the 
drinking behavior of the given Indians. The report is well documented. 


THE SCOURGE OF THE SWASTIKA. By Lord Russell of Liverpool. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. xii+-259. 


In this short history of Nazi war crimes, one of the worst examples 
“of man’s inhumanity to man” is described in its gruesome details and 
supported by photographs, found on German soldiers, of horrible scenes. 


URUGUAY, PORTRAIT OF A DEMOCRACY. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954, pp. x-+-301. 


A friendly writer describes Uruguay as “a true bastion of democracy,” 
and tells the story of education, the arts, the government of a country 
that is centered in one large and beautiful city, Montevideo. More 
democracy is claimed for Uruguay than can be found in any other nation 
in South America. 
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RACE RELATIONS IN HAWAII. Hawaii: Sociology Club of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, 1954, pp. 65. 


Under the editorship of Thomas Miyashiro, this 18th volume of the 
studies that are being published under the heading of Social Process in 
Hawaii, contains a total of eight papers. The first two are of extended 
import and the other six offer concrete data regarding specific aspects of 
racial relations. Dr. Andrew W. Lind puts together in a succinct way 
an over-all picture of race relations in the Islands since the arrival of the 
Caucasians, pointing out that the equalitarian bases of racial interactions 
which originated in trade relations were reinforced by the missionaries, 
but that “sharply contrasted conceptions of race relations” were intro- 
duced with the plantation and military institutions, and that now “the 
shifting and indeterminate influences of the tourists” are beginning “to 
be of paramount importance in the Territory.” 

A paper on “The Nature of Race Prejudice” by Herbert Blumer is 
republished. Significant concrete data appear in the other papers in this 
document. Very important are the research and publication activities in 
the field of race relations that are being conducted under sociological 
direction at the University of Hawaii. E.S.B. 


THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA. By Robert St. John. Garden City, New 
Jersey: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 317. 


In this study of ethnic relations, the author, an American news re- 
porter, records hundreds of incidents and ancedotes, with now and then 
a generalization regarding the interracial life and reactions of the peoples 
of South Africa. The report includes the Cape Colored people, the 
Malays, the Afrikaners, the English, Africans with land, Africans with- 
out land, and East Indians. 

A Cape Colored muses that it is only “when we try to become edu- 
cated, when we wear a white collor, when we try to act and behave 
like cultured white people, they get so angry anything can happen.” 
And yet “they say that they can’t treat the Africans like human beings 
because they aren’t civilized.” The Malays, being Moslems, have their 
problems too; for example, how can they work in a factory and make 
their “ablutions and pray to Allah five times a day”? 

The author describes a typical Afrikaner as follows: “a complex hu- 
man being, a man of strength, self-reliance, and hardiness, but a victim 
of a number of phobias, psychoses, and neuroses.’ The white people, 
other than Afrikaners are divided into the tolerant and intolerant, those 
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who believe in apartheid, as does the typical Afrikaner, and those who 
advocate limited interaction. 

Africans with land live in overcrowded “reserves.”” Some are mak- 
ing the most of circumstances that are lacking to a large degree in 
opportunities, and others, large numbers in fact, are deteriorating. 
Africans without land go to Johannesburg or other cities to get work, 
but some succumb to a public opinion in South Africa that “‘is still 
overwhelmingly reactionary.” Others boil with rage, but can do little 
about their conditions which receive some constructive attention as long 
as apartheid is observed . 

The people of East Indian descent are in continual strife with the 
Afrikaners—but a needless strife if there were “good will on both 
sides.” The author writes with candor and yet with restraint; he pre- 
sents the social situations of suppressed peoples in terms of pointed 
comments. E.S.B. 


HARVEST OF HATE. The Nazi Program for the Destruction of the Jews 
in Europe. By Leon Poliakov. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1954, pp. xiii-+-338. 


Of particular interest to sociologists will be the attempts in this book 
to interpret behavior of the individual in groups. One attempt is cited 
by the analyst Bruno Bettelheim, himself a former inmate of a concen- 
tration camp, with respect to the behavior of fellow inmates who turned 
out to be robots in the hands of the Nazis, even though it meant the in- 
mates’ self-destruction. According to Bettelheim, the shocks to which 
the prisoners were subjected were so strange and terrible that they 
could not be assimilated by the normal psychic mechanisms, and their 
own existence seemed to the prisoners to be tinged with unreality. New 
psychic mechanisms had to be developed to enable them to adjust to the 
reality of the group, but this development was preceded by a regression 
to, or a kind of refuge in, purely infantile behavior. 

As to the question how it was that several million men allowed them- 
selves to be led to the slaughterhouse without joining together in a final 
furious battle with their oppressors (since the death warrant had been 
sealed, why did they not choose to die fighting?), Poliakov offers this 
thesis: “Perhaps we can agree to this, that traditional Judaism, the 
Judaism of the ghettos, allowed only a limited development of the 
military virtues and of the capacity for resisting force with force, as- 
signing them a secondary place in its scale of values, and that this bitter 
but incontestable fact was an inevitable sociological result of the tradi- 
tional Jewish position.” HANS A. ILLING 
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CRADLE OF OUR FAITH. By John C. Trevor. San Angelo, Texas: News- 
foto Publishing Company, 1954, pp. xiv+-84. 


The author, a scholar who is well known for the part he played in the 
discovery of the Isaiah and other scrolls in caves near the Dead Sea in 
1947, here presents 70 superb photographs in natural colors of scenes in 
the Holy Land and accompanies them with interesting explanatory notes 
about each. This “pictorial journey through the Holy Land” gives a 
living portrayal of ancient Palestine’s religious culture as it appears 


today. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
Oscar Handlin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 244. 


Professor Handlin traces historically, step by step, the pattern of im- 
migration to this country. Vivid illustrations are presented of the prob- 
lems of each wave of immigration. An especially fine chapter is organized 
around the central theme of the slave question. The organized hate 
groups and their programs are carefully analyzed, especially with refer- 
ence to the Oriental exclusion laws. Handlin has a facile ability to 
compare objectively the various changes in social status experienced by 
immigrant groups. He observes that the controversial figures of Mc- 
Carthy and Cohn represent immigrant groups persecuted only a genera- 
tion ago. Some readers may feel that there is a definite cycle of feeling 
toward each immigrant wave: from attempted exclusion to patriotic 
praise for its contribution to the American way of life. In spite of the 
necessary compactness of material, a good general picture of the prob- 
lems and contributions of immigrants emerges. The book is definitely 
geared to the trade market. E.C.M. 


BLACK POWER. By Richard Wright. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954, pp. xv +358. 


Novelist Richard Wright (Native Son) turns reporter in this vivid- 
ly narrated account of his recent visit to the African Gold Coast. Losing 
none of his skill or force as a writer of fiction, he invests this chronicle 
with materials which make it as interesting as a tale of adventure should 
be. The visit to the Gold Coast was inspired by a friend’s suggestion that 
it might turn out to be an enriching experience for Wright to be there 
at the time when the first black African Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah was to make his bid for self-government. Being of African 
descent and wondering what his feelings would convey to him when he 
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saw Africans in their native land, he decided to act favorably toward 
the idea, but not without some misgivings.’ He states that he couldn’t 
feel anything African about himsel’. Were the people very primitive? 
Would they regard him as a lost brother? Would they reveal to him 
what he wanted to know most, i.e., how the African felt about Western 
man? 

Since the Communists are making a bid for the African mind, Wright 
declares that “the Western World has one last opportunity in Africa 
to determine if its ideals can be generously shared, if it dares to act upon 
its deepest convictions.”” The wealth of Africa is fabulous, but black 
magic exists side by side with Christian missionary work, social stratifica- 
tion is acutely present, there is a “black elite,” filth and luxury vie with 
each other, and people are both good and evil. The book concludes with 
a bit of advice to Nkrumah, in whose hands the fate of the Gold Coast 
seems to hand. Since African culture has not developed the personalities 
of the people to a degree that is essential for enabling them to grasp the 
nature of the world outside, the task must be one of an inner reorganiza- 
tion of personality before a march from the old tribal order to the pres- 
ent is possible. African life must be militarized, not for destruction, but 
for service and the freeing of men’s minds from “mumbo jumbo.” The 
stagnancy of tribalism must be erased and the people “made to walk, 
forced draft, into the twentieth century!” M.J.V. 


SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION. Community Experiences in Desegregation. 
Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1954, pp. xiii-+-248. 


In this book the general problem of desegregation is described, and 
reports are given on “some of the recent experiences of 24 communities 
in states bordering the South as they have moved from racially segre- 
gated toward integrated public schools.’”’ The states range from New 
Jersey to New Mexico and Arizona. 

The most important conclusion perhaps is that “desegregation is only 
a preliminary step; integration is the continuous process of achieving 
and maintaining cooperative association in which people share compatible 
values and goals.” Desegregation is not simply an act to be performed 
once by law. It involves the development of new patterns of behavior 
and the acquiring of new concepts and values. The editors believe that 
a generation from now the people of the United States may be able 
“with some pride to look back on this period as a time of successful 
transition, accomplished in a characteristically American way.” 

A.R.R. 
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NAVAJO INDIAN POEMS. By Hilda Faunce Wetherill. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1954, pp. 53. 


The compiler, who lived for thirty years with the Navajo, has trans- 
lated this group of forty age-old poems as sung chiefly by the Indian 
mothers. They deal with animals, herders, the birds, harvest time and 
possess “a blend of emotion, imagination, and simple description,” ex- 
pressed in a natural way, that is rarely found in modern “civilized 
verse. 


FROM AN ANTIQUE LAND. By Julian Huxley. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1954, pp. 310. 


In an informal style, the author conducts his readers through the 
Middle Eastern lands of Lebanon, Turkey, Jordan, Syria, Iran, Iraq, 
and Egypt. His is a discerning eye, catching sight of the beautiful and 
the meaningful. The past lives again and the current assumes new 
significance. ‘'wenty-seven photographs in color and thirty-nine in black 
and white, taken by the author, lend additional interest to the book. In 
the descriptive and interpretative accounts, the reader relives the origins 
of human civilizations, perceives how civilizations have suffered relapses, 
and glimpses some of their current struggles. Herein some of the sweep- 
ing social changes in the history of civilization are made plain. The 
author perceives what he calls a current “fragmentation of the world 
into separate nation-states, a similar fragmentation of the so-called uni- 
versal religion into rival sects,” and a “fragmentation of history itself 
into a number of specialisms.’”’ The book is a tribute to what the eye 
of a traveler can see in a rapid survey. E.S.B. 


AN AMERICAN IN INDIA. By Saunders Redding. Indianapolis-New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1954, pp. 277. 


The author reports on his visit to India under the auspices of the 
Department of State of the United States. He traveled widely and 
spoke often while on his mission of interpreting his country to audiences 
in various parts of India. Because of being a Negro he was received 
well, better than the white American would be received. He was plied 
with many questions and belabored with speeches from the floor by many 
Indians who had the idea that Americanism, democracy, capitalism, 
imperialism were all the same. He found that a surprising number of 
persons identified the people of the United States with “sex madness,” 
“moral degeneracy,” materialism, political corruption, and color prej- 
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udice. Many believed that “American capitalism, unlike Soviet indus- 
trialism, had exploitation as its means and mass subjugation as its end,” 
that the Philippines, Liberia, and Japan are satellites of the United 
States, and that “America is trying to bring their country into the same 
position.” 

The author found the Indian people to be highly sensitive, to be 
resentful of anything that smacked of “uplifting” them, and to be 
offended by “any implication that America offered educational and cul- 
tural advantages superior to India’s.” In India communism “is neither 
frowned on nor feared.” Its rival for power in India is not democracy, 
“but traditional Hinduism, which is also bitterly inimical to the West.” 
It has developed “a hard, solid core” in India, where the people believe 
that “America is unalterably prejudiced against nonwhites.” This un- 
usually well written book about the attitudes of Indian people demon- 
strates that anticommunism in itself is not enough and implies that 
America needs to develop more constructive attitudes toward the colored 
majority of the world’s population. E.S.B. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. 58. 


The author states that the world is living “in an age of ferocious 


nationalism, of the worship of brute strength, of a veritable return to 
paganism,” and that “we are witnessing a process diametrically opposed 
to the Christianizing and humanizing of human societies.” 


INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURES: THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. New York: Unesco, Colum- 
bia University Press 1953, pp. 10+-376. 


This volume includes essays by scholars from various countries who 
have made studies on the unity and diversity of cultures. Among these 
writers are historians, ethnologists, and philosophers who have contri- 
buted their personal views on the culture, either of their own country 
or of countries with which they are particularly well acquainted. Prom- 
inently represented are students from the United States, China, Japan, 
India, Spain, France, Mexico, and Africa. 

These published papers are only a part of a larger undertaking which 
Unesco initiated four years ago on the present stage of the indigenous 
cultures of various peoples and the relations existing among these cul- 
tures. Some of the papers, which it was not possible to include in the 
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present volume, will undoubtedly appear in other collections or be put 
to some other use. This series of essays met with the approval of a 
committee of experts from Brazil, Mexico, France, United States, 
China, Egypt, and India. The papers here presented are intended to 
form the “first foundation of an edifice which it is hoped to build up 
stone by stone in the years that lie ahead.” 

The general thesis of the essays seems to be that ignorance or 
misunderstanding of the intellectual, moral, or spiritual values in each 
culture would not only impair the efficiency of international cooperation ; 
it would expose the most praiseworthy efforts to the worst mistakes or 
irreparable disaster. Hence the subtitle of the volume: “Their Contri- 
butions to International Understanding.” In other words, international 
understanding is a problem of the Interrelations of cultures. Sum- 
marizing the aims and purposes of the various regional studies, these 
scholars apparently agree that the crisis of our times is a crisis of cul- 
tures as well as of economics and politics. What happens to the values 
of art, science, literature, philosophy, and religion affects and is affected 
by the material conditions of life and the interrelations of culture. 
Unesco is deeply conscious of the important part which the instruments 
of education, science, and culture can play in advancing peace and 
human welfare. WILLIAM KIRK 

Claremont, California 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. By Herman Miles Somers and Anne 
Ramsay Somers. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954, pp. xv+-341. 


Workmen’s compensation is dealt with by the authors in its relation 
to the factors concerning law, medical practice, casualty insurance, labor 
economics, political federalism, public administration and the social 
philosophy underlying it. As such, it is a needed book. The authors state 
that “no central source of operational data” exists for this particular 
field. Employers pay out about $1.3 billion a year for it, 16,000 workers’ 
families are supported by it, 400,000 beneficiaries are compensated 
weekly, and thousands of lawyers, insurance men, and safety engineers 
are given a livelihood through it. In 1952 the National Safety Council 
listed the cost of accidental injuries in the United States at $9.7 million, 
21 per cent of which occurred in occupational duties. The seriousness of 
the problem of occupational injuries may be noted not only from the 
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vast sums of money paid out, but also from the 2 million or more per- 
sons who suffer disabling work injuries each year and the 15,000 deaths 
a year which occur through them. 

The book has been organized so as to include discussions on the 
coverage and benefits of compensation, compensation insurance, admini- 
stration and litigation, preventive measures, and rehabilitation. The laws 
have failed to keep pace with changing situations, and workmen’s com 
pensation is playing an “isolated role in the totality of the American 
social security program,” which makes it anachronistic from an admini- 
strative point of view. Four appendices, including the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act, the British Industrial Injuries Insurance System, 
Ontario’s Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Railway Workers 
and Federal Employers Liability Acts, serve to act as reference materials 
for the subject. M.J.V. 


SCHOOL AND CHILD: A Case History. By Cecil V. Millard. East 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State College Press, 1954, pp. ix-+-221. 


This textbook by a research professor in elementary education presents 
a refreshing and thought-provoking approach to the study of child 
development during the elementary school years. In his work the author 
attempts to achieve a threefold purpose: to replace many widely accepted 
but erroneous concepts of predevelopmental sequences with more ac- 
curate knowledge and understanding, to refine various principles and 
generalizations relating to the elementary school child, and to illustrate 
these principles and generalizations with data that have been carefully 
collected and evaluated. 

The book is concerned with the year-by-year study of a little girl 
from the time she enters until she finishes elementary school. The report 
is divided into three parts: the first part is a normative approach to anal- 
yses of modes of behavior revealed during the six-to-eleven-year period ; 
the second deals with a developmental analysis and interpretation of 
data concerning physical and mental factors plus academic learnings and 
with personal-social development and adjustment; in the third part the 
author considers growth interrelationships in relation to developmental 
patterns, for the discovery of principles of growth and development. 

Although the case method of research is not unknown to educators, 
this particular example of its use is unique in that the approach is inten- 
sive as well as comprehensive. As a textbook or as supplementary ma- 
terial, the book should prove helpful for both parents and teachers of 
elementary school children. It also merits the consideration of those 
interested in case study and case analysis. CECIL EVVA LARSEN 
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EDDYVILLE’S FAMILIES: A Study of Personal and Social Adjustments 
Subsequent to the Rapid Urbanization of a Southern Town. By Reuben 
Hill, J. Joel Moss, and Claudine G. Wirths, with chapters in collaboration 
with Perry C. Daugherty and Theodore W. Wirths. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1953, pp. xi+-441. 


This is a detail report of a research project carried on over a period of 
time by a group of investigators interested in what happens to families 
and individuals when a defense plant is moved into a town, accompanied 
by a rapid increase of the population. Besides the study of personalities 
and families, an analysis was made of the structure and growth of the 
community. M.H.N. 


DELINQUENCY IN OUR DEMOCRACY. By Richard E. Harris. Los 
Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 160. 


The author of this book presents seven communities and the problems 
of their minority groups in relation to democracy. Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; Harlem, New York; Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tennessee; 
Gary, Indiana; San Antonio, Texas; and Los Angeles, California, are 
the communities in which the relations of the minority groups and the 
problems they face in housing, education, recreation, job security, polit- 
ical participation, and general community living are discussed. The 
question the book asks is: How deep and firm in the soil are the roots of 
democracy among American youth—particularly among the minorities? 
The answer in some cases seems to be difficult to discover because of the 
political maneuvering of certain vested interests in order to keep eco- 
nomic and social situations at the status quo. Some of the ways in which 
the problems of delinquency and social disorganization are being ap- 
proached in each of the above-mentioned communities are described. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By H. C. Lind- 
gren. New York: Hermitage House, 1954, pp. 287. 


This book plays up the contention that anxiety and a resultant hos- 
tility arouse antagonism on the part of many people to their leaders. 
Different kinds of leaders are discussed in a popular way, but without 
support of experimental evidence. 
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ISN’T ONE WIFE ENOUGH? By Kimball Young. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1954, pp. xiv. 


In this “Story of Mormon Polygamy” the first two chapters present 
the viewpoints of the “antagonistic Gentiles” and of “faithful Mor- 
mons,” respectively; then follows a chapter that offers “a factual de- 
scription of polygamy” as it operated day by day. The next eleven 
chapters give analyses of the ways that the spouses and the children got 
along and of the routine activities “of a plural family.” The last five 
chapters describe how the polygamy of the Mormons figured as a subject 
of public controversy and scorn. 

Dr. Young points out that participants in Mormon polygamy came 
from a Puritan and monogamous stock, that a practice contrary to these 
a religious principle,” and that once plural 


backgrounds was adopted as 
marriage was taught as a religious principle, it spread rapidly until 
public opinion forced its abandonment. The book is based on consider- 
able research but suffers from the advertiser’s techniques, such as the 
title and a double title-page drawing, which cannot be said to be in 
keeping with the more objective content. E.S.B. 


RE-EDUCATING THE DELINQUENT. Through Group and Community 
Participation. By S. R. Slavson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954, 
pp. xvi 251. 


The author believes that “one of the important elements of a demo- 
cratic re-educational community is the unitary and cooperative effort of 
all the adults involved.” It is the author’s conviction that “the adults 
must possess a consistent and unified quality, attitude, and a sense of 
communal and individual values.” ‘These “communal and individual 
values” are described in this volume, step by step, in reports of the 
development of the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, conducted by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, at Hawthorne, New York. According to 
Slavson, “delinquency” is usually a legal and a moralistic concept. His 
is a clinical concept; for “there are persons who commit a crime who are 
not criminals as there are persons with criminal characters who, because 
of favorable conditions, do not commit crimes.” HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. By Ronald 
Mendelsohn. London: The Athlone Press, 1954, pp. xv +391. 


This study, originally a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
London, compares the social security systems of Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. It is thus a report on Commonwealth 
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developments during the last fifty years. Each chapter briefly gives the 
history and social setting of the area under consideration, followed by a 
detailed treatment of such provisions as maternity grants, workmen’s 
compensation, health insurance, old-age benefits, pensions for the blind, 
and child endowments. 

These descriptive chapters end, in each case, with a statement of the 
several national issues that have arisen and emerged. Comparisons are 
made between the various systems, both in general and in detail, for 
each type of service provided. Another chapter is devoted to administra- 
tion, the agencies involved, costs, means tests, systems of recordings, ap- 
peals, and funds. 

Voluntary charitable agencies and mutual aid are dealt with, and 
social security in relation to national economy forms the topic of a later 
chapter. The last chapter is devoted to the entire movement and its 
future. Social security provisions are finally set forth in diagram form, 
and the work ends with a useful bibliography. 

The approach is objective and scholarly, The work is to be com- 
mended as a clear exposition of important British social experiments 
and will certainly take its place as an authoritative study in this field. 
Its author is a member of the Australian Commonwealth Civil Service. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College 


SMALL TOWN D.A. By Robert Traver. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1954, pp. 253. 


Traver has compiled a group of stories, some hilarious and others 
filled with pathos, purporting to represent his experiences as a district 
attorney in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The stories deal with 
murder, rape, kidnapping, blackmail, perjury, embezzlement, and the 
like. With picturesque and at times ribald language, Traver describes 
the legal entanglements of the Finns, French-Canadians, Swedes, and 
Cornishmen that comprise the cast of characters. The author’s attitude 
toward people is warm, sympathetic, but without illusion. Despite his 
role as district attorney, his approach to the subject of crime is far from 
legalistic. Present but in sparing quantity are the author’s comments on 
certain sociological aspects of law. The book is very entertaining. 

JEROME GREEN 
Washington State College 
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INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. By Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and 
Arthur M. Ross, Editors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954, pp. xi+-551. 


The central theme of this symposium of articles on industrial conflict 
has been to provide a “frame of reference for thinking and research’’ by 
giving what the editors call a “mountain-peak view of the problems” 
involved in the subject. The book as it proceeds to offer its many essays 
has been organized into five main divisions, namely, the basic issues 
concerning industrial conflict, its roots, how to deal with it, how it 
appears in other societies, and the present and future of it. Among the 
well-known writers, other than the editors, are Joel Seidman, George C. 
Homans, C. Wright Mills, Philip Taft, and Ernest Dale, to name but 
a few whose selections have secured a place here. The organization was 
made upon the theory that a psychologist, a sociologist, and an economist 
could “map out the contents of the book,” and probably thereby select 
writers in their respective fields who had gained some reputation for 
analytical thinking and research on some assigned topic. The plan seems 
to have worked out well in its final form, for nearly all the essays are 
uniformly good and informative. Industrial sociologists may be particu- 
larly interested in the third division devoted to the relation of accom- 
modation to conflict and the social control of conflict, with Theresa 
Wolfson, of Brooklyn College contributing the leading and a most 
thought-provoking article on the latter subject. M.J.V. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN THE PADUCAH AREA OF 
WESTERN KENTUCKY. By L. Reed Tripp, J. Keith Mann, and Fred- 
erick T. Downs. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1954, pp. iv 
103. 


This efficient study of labor-management relations in the Paducah 
Area was designed by the University of Kentucky’s Bureau of Business 
Research, which undertook to join the facilities of the University with 
that of the leadership in the designated area. Conflict had long been 
rampant, and the project was directed toward securing an understanding 
of the prevalent collective bargaining behavior obtaining in the diverse 
types of industry. Many significant facts were disclosed which illumi- 
nated some of the causal effects of certain types of behavior, one such 
being that many firms in the area are in direct competition, with pre- 
ponderant segments of their industry located in older industrial areas of 
the North and East. The design for the study may well merit scrutiny, 
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for it appears to have worked out successfully in giving a nicely detailed 
account of the history of the people, the growth of the industries, the 
coming of unionism, and the collective bargaining relations. M.J.v. 


ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS: Supplemented by Case Materials 
and Selected Readings. Edited by Morris G. Caldwell and Laurence 
Foster. Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1954, pp. 715. 


This book on social problems attempts to provide an adequate textual 
treatment combined with readings. Each of the twenty-five social prob- 
lems is analyzed by a specialist, and there is a definite ring of authority 
in most of the chapters. In addition to presenting a study of the conven- 
tional social problems, attenion has been directed to four “new’’ prob- 
lems: socialization of personality, community organization, social class, 
and international organization. The social problems are analyzed in 
terms of the following social structures: cultural systems, social organi- 
zation, social institutions, class and caste systems, relation systems, social 
groups, social situations, and social values. The four social processes 
selected as a frame of reference are social interaction, social participation, 
social disorganization, and social change. This text may prove to be 
a strong competitor in the social problems field. E.C.M. 


THE MEANING OF WORK AND RETIREMENT. By E. A. Friedman, 
R. J. Havighurst, and others. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954, pp. vii+197. ‘ 


In this symposium (seven writers) the meaning of work and retire- 
ment is considered for steelworkers, coal miners, retail salesmen and 
saleswomen, skilled craftsmen, and older physicians. Five functions are 
attributed to work, namely, earning a living, expending time and energy, 
a way to achieve recognition, a way of furnishing friendship and other 
relations, and giving purpose, even self-expression and creativity, to life. 
If these functions no longer play a role in the life of a retired person, 
then “retirement is an undiluted tragedy for a man.” In the concluding 
chapter Dr. Havighurst observes that “retirement is a new way of life.” 
Extensive research data are included in this important treatise. 

E.S.B. 
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THE ANATOMY OF PERSONALITY. By Donald K. Adams. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1954, pp. 44. 


According to the consulting editor, E. L. Hartley, this booklet gives 
“‘a basic exposition of the application of the field-theoretical perspective 
to personality.” The author builds on Kurt Lewin’s field theory. Eight 
major definitions are given and explained, for example, “a valence is 
the property of an object in virtue of which that object (environment 
region) is sought or avoided by the behaving personality.” Six proposi- 
tions are also discussed, dealing chiefly with the nature of sentiments. 
On the whole, this is a worth-while attempt at redefining some of the 
concepts relating to personality. E.S.B. 


SOCIOLOGY IN THE PHILIPPINE SETTING. By Chester L. Hunt, 
Richard W. Coller, Socorro C. Espiritu, John E. de Young, and Severino 
F. Corpus. Manila: Alemar’s, 1954, pp. 482. 


This is a noteworthy job of adaptation. The sociological concepts 
commonly found in an American text are reformulated in the Philippine 
setting and are amply illustrated by reference to Philippine experience. 
Examples are drawn from news articles, speeches of national leaders, 
Philippine literature, and anthropological studies. Unfortunately, soci- 
ology is such a young discipline in the Philippines that a text cannot 
yet draw very heavily upon research studies by sociologists in the Islands 
to demonstrate principles. 

Although the general concepts are imported from abroad, they are 
selected and reshaped somewhat to suit the Philippines. Tonnies’ ideas 
of the gemeinschaft and gesellschaft, for example, receive much more 
attention than in the ordinary American introduction because they apply 
to the current social change in the Philippines from folk community to 
modern society, from rural to urban life, from the sacred to the secular 
world, from primary group controls to a new emphasis on secondary 
groups. 

The chapters on culture are enriched by the material from anthro- 
pological work and reflect the wealth and variety of cultures in this 
island world. This material is presented, as it should be, within the 
framework of geographic and climatic variations. The text will educate 
the Philippine student about his own people as well as give him an 


introduction to sociology. 
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The authors make no attempt to adhere to a tight theoretical scheme 
in the presentation of material. Topics are chosen on the basis of cover- 
ing the main concerns of sociology and the chief problems of Philippine 
society. Thus the book serves as a good introduction to social problems 
in the Philippines. I dare say that it will become ‘must’ reading for 
State Department representatives, FOA personnel, missionaries, and 
others who come to the Philippines and want a quick and accurate in- 
sight into Philippine society. We are indebted to Chester L. Hunt, who 
wrote over half of the chapters, and to his colleagues at the University 
of the Philippines for a pioneer work that makes sociology available 
to another country and another people. 

ALVIN H. SCAFF 
Pomona College 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGIC MEDICINE. By Eugene Ziskind. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1954, pp. 370. 


Of special interest to readers of Sociology and Social Research will be 
the chapter devoted to social factors surrounding a patient’s background. 
The late Professor Erle F. Young and his wife, Dr. Pauline V. Young, 
assisted the author in writing this chapter. Studies of cultural or institu- 
tional influence are all too rare even among psychiatrists, let alone 
physicians. In writing this chapter, the author states that he also received 
valuable assistance from Warren Dunham as well as from the Karpfs. 
However, not just this one chapter, but the point of view of the book as 
a whole, is oriented around the importance of sociocultural factors to 
physicians in their therapy. HANS A. ILLING 


INQUIRY INTO INQUIRIES, Essays in Social Theory. By Arthur F. 
Bentley. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954, pp. xvi+-365. 


This volume brings together in book form many unpublished or in- 
accessible essays on critical issues in the social sciences and the logic and 
epistemology of scientific inquiry. In his introduction, Sidney Ratner 
says of Bentley, “the central problems, constructions, and procedures 
that he has formulated and developed during the past half-century are 
in accord with the methods of the natural sciences, and have stimulated 
some of the most constructive work being done in the social sciences. 
These methods and constructions are a major contribution to the clari- 
fication of evolutionary naturalism and experimental logic.” (p. xvi) 

The work represents an attempt to develop a consistent application 
of the evolutionary view to all areas of life, particularly the linguistic, 
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epistemological, and scientific fields. Its author, at the age of eighty- 
three, manifests the mental agility that many men much younger might 
envy. Trained at Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and Berlin, and with years 
of newspaper work, Dr. Bentley is no armchair theorist. The penetra- 
tion and range of his thought is reflected in the titles of his essays, in- 
cluding “A Sociological Critique of Behaviorism,” “Situational vs. 
Psychological Theories of Behavior,” “The Factual Space and Time of 
Behavior,” and “The Jamesian Datum.” 

This is a book that should be read by every social scientist who 
aspires to be more than a mere laboratory technician. Writing on an 
admittedly high level of abstraction, the author reveals verbal clarity, 
critical insight, and polemic vigor. JOHN E. OWEN 

Florida Southern College 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By John F. 
Cuber and William F. Kenkel (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954), pp. 359. 


A growing need for a text in social stratification has been admirably 
met by Cuber and Kenkel. The senior author is responsible for the 
theoretical and summary comments concerning the nature and signifi- 
cance of social stratification. A detailed and objective analysis of the 
principal social stratification studies is set forth by the junior author, 
including the following: Plainville U.S.A., Status and Wealth in a 
New England Mill Town, Social Class in America, Social Stratifica- 
tion in Columbus, Elmtown Youth, The Psychology of the Classes, and 
Who Shall Be Educated. Cuber and Kenkel have brought into common 
focus an understanding of the sociological implications to human be- 
havior resulting from a society replete with status boundaries. While 
the authors tend to view their work as a tentative statement of a some- 
what nubilous area in sociology, their work will serve an important 
role as a basic text for courses in social stratification. E.C.M. 
























REALMS OF VALUE: A Critique of Human Civilization. By Ralph Barton 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. xii+497. 






Perry. 










Any book by distinguished philosopher Ralph Barton Perry is bound 
to command both interest and respect, a statement that is especially true 
of this book on the realms of value which are to be found wherever 
men’s interests center. Interest is defined as “a train of events deter- 
mined by expectation of its outcome,” or “a thing is an object of interest 
when its being expected induces actions looking to its realization or non- 
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realization.”’ Since interest is akin to attention, the nice point is made 
that while the field of personal and social events is inexhaustible, it may 
be proper to select those realms that have a claim to specific attention 
because of their great significance, such as “morality, conscience, politics, 
law, economy, art, science, education and religion.” It is then in these 
fields of value that Dr. Perry makes his philosophic explorations and 
investigations of civilization—‘“that total human adventure whose rising 
and declining fortunes give significance to human life upon this planet.” 

Sociologists and other social scientists will find here much to interest 
them. Sharp criticisms, many of a salutary nature, occur frequently. For 
instance, the doctrines that hold there is no society, but only aggregates 
of individuals, or that there is no such thing as an individual, but only 
society, are held to be distortions of half-truths. Again, he holds that 
“sociology suffers from a timidity engendered by methodological scru- 
ples,” whereas its role should be that of “surveying the totality of man’s 
life and keeping it in view amidst the partial and one-sided glimpses 
which suffice for other branches of social inquiry.” Instead of doing this, 
it has sold “its birthright for a mess of positivism” and has thus shirked 
its function to investigate the totality, since it has chosen to adopt 
methods suited only for the partial. He has noted, too, the places for an 
explanatory sociology—the first to examine those elements in human 
nature which incline men to live together in uniformity and conformity, 
the latter to deal with whatever knowledge is useful to the creation of 
an integral culture or civilization. 

Finally, no one reading the book will fail to become intensely moved 
by the chapter on the claims of democracy. Perry defines democracy as 
“a society of persons who so manage their relations and their affairs as 
to escape the evils of isolation, frustration and violence, and achieve the 
good of living innocently fruitfully together,” thus attaining the “maxi- 
mum fulfillment of the interests of all concerned.” Summary: thought- 
provoking and, to use an old cliché, an intellectual feast. 

M.J.V. 


THE AMERICAN LAWYER. A Summary of the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fessions. By A. P. Blaustein and C, O. Porter. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954, pp. xiii-+-360. 


This work is an excellent digest of about 175 separate reports made 
by a “survey team” of over 400 persons. Chapters of special interest are 
those on “The Legal Professions: Status in Society”’ and “Ethics of the 
Law.” The book gives a series of constructive statements by members 
of the profession who view “The American Lawyer” in a friendly way. 
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THE SOCIAL SELF. By Paul E. Pfuetze. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1954, pp. 392. 


A great deal of careful research and thoughtful analysis lies behind 
this comparative study of the ideas of George H. Mead and Martin 
Buber’s discussions of the social self. It is found, by way of examples, 
that there is essential agreement between Mead and Buber at the follow- 
ing points: (1) neither self nor society is the basic fact of human life, 
but man becomes conscious of himself only in action with others; (2) 
interspeech, or dialogue, is the chief mechanism by which selfhood 
develops; (3) selfhood is an achievement from level to level “up to full 
true selfhood”; (4) the theories of both Mead and Buber lead to an 
essentially democratic view of society, and both stress the role of the 
act over thought; (5) the theories of both imply “the ability of human 
action to build the great community of good on earth’; (6) the theories 
of both provide “the basis for an ethical and social philosophy,” although 
Mead equates the moral with the social, while Buber proposes “objective 
and eternal values” in addition to the purely human. The author sug- 
gests an amendment of Mead’s thinking in the direction of Buber’s 
“personalistic and religious philosophy,” and asserts in conclusion that 
Buber’s theocentric personalism provides a firmer ground for an ultimate 
optimism concerning the end of human destiny. Not the least important 
part of this excursion into social thinking is the bibliographies of the 
works of both Mead and Buber. E.S.B. 


INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED. And Other Essays. By David Ries- 
man. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 529. 


The short essay which has lent the book its title serves to exemplify 
the author’s “contextual view of the intellectual’s role.” It demonstrates 
an effort to show some of the limitations of the laissez-faire liberalism 
and individualism in the realm of ideas. Of the eight parts of the book, 
only one, the first part, deals with “individualism,” strictly speaking; 
the others are but loosely connected with the subject and probably 
originated on different occasions and for different purposes, especially 
the discussion about our present-day culture, Veblen’s economic theories, 
an “analysis” of Freud’s analysis, totalitarianism, and the “problems of 
method in the social sciences.”” Some of the essays were conceived years 
ago and rewritten for the purpose of publication in this book. 
HANS A. ILLING 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PERSONALITY CHANGE. Edited by Carl R. 
Rogers and Rosamond Dymonds. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954, pp. ix+-447. 


Among the topics considered in this symposium (17 papers) are: 
developing a program of research in psychotherapy, ethnocentrism as a 
limiting factor in verbal therapy, the effect of psychotherapy upon cer- 
tain attitudes toward others, changes in self-awareness during client- 
centered therapy, changes in the maturity of behavior as related to 
behavior. 

The volume “describes a large-scale research program in psycho- 
therapy” as conducted over a four-year period at the counseling center 
of the University of Chicago. The hypotheses central to the client- 
centered approach as used at the Center are indicated by C. R. Rogers 
in the Introduction as follows: (1) the individual has “within himself 
the capacity” to understand the factors in his life leading to anxiety and 
conflict; (2) this capacity will be released if the therapist genuinely 
accepts the client as a person of unconditional worth; (3) the client 
will be expected to become more understanding of himself and of others 
as a result of therapy; and (4) the therapetic relationship will be ex- 
pressed in other interpersonal relationships of life, such as the parent- 
child relationship. As in other works of this kind no definitive conclu- 
sions are reached. E.S.B. 


HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited vy Gardner Lindzey. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 
1954, pp. x +588 and x+625. 


Volume I is devoted to papers on Theory and Method, and Volume 
II, to Special Fields and Applications. There are twenty contributors, 
including the editor, to Volume I and twenty-five to Volume II. 

In the first volume one chapter is given to the historical background of 
social psychology; five chapters, to current systematic theories, such as 
cognitive theory, psychoanalytic theory, field theory, and role theory; 
and nine chapters, to different research methods in social psychology, 
such as planning and executing experiments, quantitative techniques, 
attitude measurement, observational techniques, sociometric measure- 
ment, interviewing, content analysis, cross-cultural method. This volume 
on theory is placed first, for, as stated by the editor, systematic theory 
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has reached a level of development whereby hypotheses and empirical 
experimentation may be more productive if they stem from such theory 
than if they ignore it. While the editor admits that in the past “social 
psychology has made its advances largely on the shoulders of random 
empiricists and naive realists,’ he asserts that “the powerful weapon of 
systematic theory” is now developing into a useful shape. 

In Volume II the three parts deal with the individual in a social con- 
text, group dynamics, and applied social psychology. The five papers on 
the individual in a social context discuss social motivation, social per- 
ception, psycholinguistics, socialization, and humor and laughter. In the 
discussion of socialization, a subject to which sociologists lay a large 
claim, Irving L. Child refers to it as “the whole process by which an 
individual, born with behavioral potentialities of enormously wide 
range, is led to develop actual behavior which is confined within . 
the range of what is customary and acceptable for him according to the 
standards of his group.” Professor Child concludes that systematic re- 
search in this field “has alreadv succeeded in identifying a number of 
variables . . . . as the later behavior of the individual who is socialized.” 
This research, “impressive as a whole, is not very solid in detail,” nor 

























is it very satisfactory. 

Six papers on group psychology treat of miscellaneous themes, such as 
mass phenomena, leadership, culture and behavior; and four papers 
discuss ethnic prejudice, industrial social psychology, and the psychology 








of voting. 
This handbook, in its two large volumes, is impressive, bringing to- 
gether an important group of papers that students of sociology need to 
take cognizance of in their social-psychological research. The approach 
is generally from the standpoint of psychology which, together with the 
social-systems approach of sociologists, offers substantial bases for an 
understanding of social interaction and interpersonal relations. 
E.S.B. 
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SWEET THURSDAY. By John Steinbeck. 
1954, pp. x +273. 









John Steinbeck gives an entertaining postwar encore for his many 
enthusiastic readers of Cannery Row by disclosing the activities of most 
of the characters in their familiar haunts along the Row. Two things 
occupy their minds now, first, that of returning Doc of Western Bio- 
logical to his former happy and contented self, and, second, that of 
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furthering a romance between Doc and Suzy, a newcomer to the dis- 
trict who has been taken in under the aegis of Fauna’s Bear Flag resort. 

Several changes have taken place in Cannery Row. Lee Chong has 
sold his Emporium to a new owner, Joseph and Mary Rivas, much to 
the dismay of both Doc and Mack, both of whom had unlimited credit 
with Lee Chong. Moreover, Lee Chong has taken his entire stock and 
sailed with it to the South Seas. Joseph and Mary had been brought up 
in the fields “of larceny and fraud” but through the influence of good 
Father Murphy had, just before his arrival, been a custodian of the 
plants in the Los Angeles Plaza. He had to give this up because he had 
started growing marijuana among the innocent plants. The police, not 
entirely innocent, gave him a ticket as far as San Luis Obispo. Never 
one to look long for lucrative employment, he saw that the Mexican 
wetback labor supply would bring him comfort, and Lee Chong’s place 
appeared suitable not only for a goods market but also for a kind of 
labor market. Some of the wetbacks turned out to be musicians, and 
that is how Joseph and Mary got into show business, and “its native 
dishonesty reassured him that his course was well taken.” Another great 
change took place at the Bear Flag, where Fauna had taken up the pas- 
time of reading the stars for predictive purposes and started her girls 
on lessons in etiquette. 

The most disturbing change, however, had to do with Doc. His bio- 
logical laboratory was no longer a haven. Doc was not himself. Mack 
thought that he needed a wife. With this, Fauna, who had always re- 
garded marriage with “a benevolent eye,” agreed. Indeed, not only was 
it a “desirable social condition, but it had sent her some of her best 
customers,” writes Steinbeck with a gay and subtle ironic twist. Girls 
who married well received a gold star on Fauna’s bulletin board. Final- 
ly, Fauna and Doc’s two best male friends, Mack and Hazel, hit upon 
the idea that Suzy, not much of a success at the Bear Flag, was just the 
woman for Doc. Under this triple threat, Doc and Suzy are thrown 
together. The Row spends a good deal of money for Doc’s new tele- 
scope, and at the end, both Suzy and Doc pile it and themselves into 
Doc’s old car for a biological trip down to La Jolla. Since Doc has hurt 
his foot, he cannot drive and must depend upon Suzy, who has taken 
driving lessons in a chair. She manages to start the car.and drives off, 
but not without first leaping the curb and taking off the front steps of 
Doc’s office. As they leave, Fauna asks Mack if he thinks it would be 
safe for her to put up a gold star for Suzy. Both in situation and in 
characterization, Steinbeck is superb, and if Cannery Row has any im- 
mortality it will be due to him alone. M.J.V. 
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